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HE following paper is founded on the theory that Greece was 
[ecu before the Greek invasion, by another Indo-European 

people closely related to the historical Illyrians. This thesis I 
defended at the December, 1939, meeting of the Linguistic Society of 
America, reading a paper which I have not published as yet. But, 
however, this thesis is by no means a new one, since it has been main- 
tained by well-known anthropologists (Penka, C. Fligier), archeolo- 
gists (Pernice, Carl Schuchardt, and others), philologists (E. Norden), 
linguists (Conway, P. Kretschmer, Jacobsohn, Brandenstein, Budimir, 
V. Georgiev), and historians of religion (Malten). The recent discov- 
eries of Trebeniste near Lake Ochrida in Macedonia have added great- 
ly to the arguments in its favor. 


The Greek name for Phoenicians, which was later adopted by the 
Latins, is Poivixes (Iliad xxiii. 744; Odyssey xiii. 272; xiv. 288; xv. 
415 ff.), the land being Powtkn (Odyssey iv. 83; xiv. 291; Herodotus 
ii. 49, etc.). This name has no phonetic correspondence in any other 
language, for the Jews called all the Phoenicians sidénim, ‘Sidonians,’ 
from the town Sidon, and this was perhaps also the name the Phoeni- 
cians gave to themselves (cf. Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums’, I, 
ii, § 356).1 Even the Egyptian word fnh-w (fenhu), although present- 


1 But perhaps they usually called themselves Canaanites, from the land Canaan or 
Xva@ (El Amarna, Kinahhi), which in Greek was Powtkn: see Abel, Géogr. de la Pales- 
tine, I (1933), 254 and ef. Augustine Ad Rom. inch. expos. 13 (PL, XXXV, 2096): 
interrogati rustict nostri [Puni] quid sint, Punice respondentes Chanani [. . . .] quid aliud 


(CuassicaL PattoLoey, XXXVI, January, 1941] 1 
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ing some resemblance in form, seems to have no relation whatever 
with the Greek name;? it is even most doubtful if it really indicated the 
Phoenicians (Miller, Asien und Europa, 208 ff.; Meyer, op. cit., I, ii, 
§ 356 anm.), although K. Sethe (Mitteil. der Vorderasiat. Gesell., XXI 
[1916], 307 ff.) has tried to make it likely; but he admits himself that 
there are phonetic difficulties (6 =f!) and that no national Phoenician 
name is known which could be the basis of both the Egyptian and the 
Greek word (p. 331; so also H. R. Hall, Recueil de travaux, XXXIV 
[1912], 35 f.; Speiser, Language, XII [1936], 123). The other Egyptian 
names of Phoenicia, hr = haru, dh=dahi or zahi (cf. Abel, Géogr. de la 
Palestine, 1, 329 f.; RLV, s.u. Phénikien, 134) cannot, of course, be 
connected with Greek Poivté.* 

The other attempts to explain the Greek @oivié have been justly 
criticized and rejected by Sethe (pp. 305 ff.), whose conclusions I 
heartily approve. But as recently (Language, XII [1936], 121) E. A. 
Speiser has tried to resurrect the old theory according to which ®oivté, 
‘Phoenician,’ comes from the adjective @oivté, ‘red,’ and this from the 
name of the purple, I consider it necessary to examine anew this side of 
the problem.‘ 


respondent quam Chananaei? The Greek ®oivixes translates both Chanaanites and Sido- 
nians in the Bible (see Abel). 

H. R. Hall writes in Recueil de travaux, XXXIV (1912), 35, n. 3: ‘‘We have no proof 
whatever that the Phoenicians called themselves or thought themselves anything else 
but Canaanites like the rest of their relatives in Palestine.” 


2 According to H. Gauthier, Dictionnaire des noms géographiques contenus dans les 
textes hiéroglyphiques (Le Caire, 1925-31), II, 161, the name fenkhou (fnh) was a ‘‘nom 
commun signifiant les ‘attachés,’ ‘les captifs’ [...]. Ce ne fut qu’a l’époque Ptolémaique 
que des raisons de pure assonance en restreignirent la signification aux seuls Poivexes 
ou Phéniciens.”’ Cf. also Gauthier and Sottas, Un décret trilingue en l’ honneur de Ptolémée 
IV (Le Caire, 1925), 26: ‘Ce n’est qu’A l’époque grecque que l’assonance fenkh- 
Powix- conduisit & une fausse assimilation de ces pillards fenkhou avec les Phéniciens.’’ 

3 I write Poivit, which is the resultant orthography to be expected in consideration 
of the long t of Poivixos, Polvixt, Poivixes, etc.; it is also the spelling of many ancient 
manuscripts (see Pape-Benseler s.u.). Speiser and others write Potmé, evidently on 
the authority of Choiroboskos, p. 1234 Bekk., which in this case, however, I think to 
be based on late speculation and late habits of speech. 


4Very objectively, Speiser acknowledges that ‘‘the use of geographic terms to 
describe local products is quite normal. In the case of Potmé, however, the reverse of 
the process has to be assumed. Does it mean that the Greek word for ‘red purple’ must 
be derived from the ethnicon ®otmé after all? In that case the latter would be left 
without any etymology [!], the equation with Egyptian Fn}-w being definitely out. Now 
the cuneiform evidence strongly favors a connection between the names for the people 
and their product.’’ But I cannot understand what follows: ‘‘Such a connection can 
be maintained for Greek if we start out with ‘red purple’ (based on @otvds ‘blood-red’) 
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First of all, it must be remembered that goivié, ‘red,’ is no Greek 
formation;> it is true that V. Bérard, Les Phéniciens et ’Odyssée, II 
(Paris, 1927), 36, quotes ai@té (which does not exist!), padté, oxavdté, 
to which we could add BéuBté, KiwBié, KOANLE, oWaSLE, TEPSLE (THLE = 
mépd.E quoted by Boisacq has in reality a short ¢ and must be written 
aypré !), but no adjectives in -té, -txos exist in Greek or in any other 
Indo-European language (whereas -ik6- is frequent in Germanic, Indo- 
Iranian, and Slav and exists in Latin; cf. Brugmann, Grundriss?, I, i, 
495 ff.; Brugmann-Thumb, Griech. Gramm., 242; Schwyzer, Griech. 
Gramm., 497; Chantraine, La Formation des noms, 382). The idea that 
the Greeks should have formed a new name for an animal new to them, 
the purple mollusk, from gowvds ‘blood-red’ is equally absurd, because, 
as I. Lévy, Revue de philologie, XXIX (1905), 309, has correctly re- 
marked, the suffix -ix- is no longer productive in Greek,® and it is not 
credible that it should have been employed to create a new word for 
a new animal or a new foreign product; the nouns in -té just mentioned 
(pate, oxavdté, etc.) are comparatively few, rare, and partly obsolete ;7 
moreover, most of them are difficult to etymologize, and we can by no 
means expect that they should be taken as a model for new formations, 
least of all at the time when the Greeks became acquainted with Syria. 

As for the objects and animals (tree, bird, purple mollusk, col- 
lyrium, musical instrument) which bore the name goivié, it is, of 
course, evident that they draw their name from the people and not the 
people from them: the same view has been expressed recently by 
Chantraine, La Formation des noms, 382 (“®otné, d’od a été tiré 
gotvé ‘pourpre’; ‘dattier,’”’ etc.) and by F. M. Abel, Géographie de la 
Palestine, I (1933), 254, note 1: “On n’admet guére aujourd’hui les 
systémes qui font venir le nom des Phéniciens du palmier ou de la 
and proceed thence to the ®oimxes, but not vice-versa.” Why? Cannot such con- 


nection be maintained exactly the same if we start out with ®oivit, ‘Phoenician,’ and 
proceed thence to ‘red purple,’ as other scholars have suggested? 


5 Speiser, Language, XII, 121, writes that Hoivit is derived from ‘‘the adjective 
o.vds ‘blood-red’ with the suffix -ik-, a perfectly normal construction according to 
W. Schulze [SB (Berlin, 1910), 803 f.].”” He forgets (a) that -ik- forms no adjectives and 
(b) that it forms ethnic names (Aixes, Téuuixes, !paixes, see below), but in Illyrian, and 
not in Greek! 


°Cf . also Chantraine, La Formation des noms en grec ancien, 382: ‘‘Les exemples [du 
suffixe -ix-] sont peu nombreux, malaisé 4 interpréter; il n’existe pas de systéme pro- 
ductif.”” 


7 Moreover, none of them is derived from an adjective, as goivié is claimed to be 
from douvds. 
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pourpre (dotviE, dowvds) qu’ils exploitaient. Les produits connus sous 
le nom de dotmé: teinture, étoffe, palmier, instrument de musique, 
collyre, doivent plutét leur dénomination au peuple qui les inventa ou 
les fit connaitre au monde grec.’’ This phenomenon (cf. Lat. asinus, 
cuprum, Span. galgo, americana, Ital. brenzo, campana, pesco, Fr. dinde, 
hermine, turquoise, basque, cravatte, etc.) is observed by linguists in 
all languages. The adjective @oivié, ‘red,’ is either the ‘purple’ color 
(cf. Fr. couleur mauve, rose, violette, marron) or the ‘Phoenician’ color 
(cf. Lat. wenetus, spanus [Glotta, VIII, 233 ff.], Ital. turchino, perso, 
indaco, etc.). 

The ideas of V. Bérard, Les Phéniciens et VOdyssée, 12 ff., are now, 
I think, rejected by everybody. But the survey he presents is useful. 
See also Boisacq, Dict. étym., s.u. doivE (with bibliog.). 

Thus we always come back to the conclusion of Sethe: the name 
of the people (Poivité) is primary, and the name of the color and of the 
objects (@oivt~) secondary. There is no means of passing from the 
second to the first,’ whereas it is easy and, I would say, necessary to 
follow the inverse way. The conclusions reached may be summarized 
as follows: the hypothesis that doivié, Poivté should come from gous, 
goivios, powers, ‘blood-red,’ is impossible: (a) from the semantic point 
of view, because peoples are not named from colors,® but colors are 
frequently named from peoples; (b) from the morphologic point of 
view, because the Greek language does not form either ethnic names or 
adjectives, or generally new nouns at all with the suffix -tk-. 

Speiser thinks the question can perhaps be decided by some 
Nuzi texts, which seem to prove that there was in that language an 
adjective!® kinahhu, meaning ‘purple,’ which is nothing else than the 
name of the land Kinahhu, ‘Canaan.’ In my opinion this is an argu- 


8 The only theoretically possible way for deriving goivié from gowwds has been hinted 
at by Sethe, Mitt. Vorder. Gesell. der Wiss., 1916, 306: goivié once might have meant 
the (professional) ‘purple-dyer,’ and would be connected with the verb gowvicow, ‘to 
redden,’ ‘to become red,’ in the same way as vat with avacow, dbdXAaE with PuAacow, 
and xnpvé with knpvoow. 

But there is no evidence whatever that doivit ever meant the ‘purple-dyer’ and even 
less that a ‘purple-dyer’ should have ever been called the ‘red,’ unless in a chance jest. 
Sethe himself absolutely rejects the hypothesis, which he discusses only for the sake 
of completeness. 


® Of course, we have the Redskins and the Negroes; but, as it has been observed 
several times, this argument would be available only if we could prove that the Phoe- 
nicians themselves were ‘red’; which does not seem to have been the case. 


10In the languages of the ancient peoples of the Near East, the same word (e.g., 
Kinahhu) is used as name of the land (noun) and as name of the people (noun or 
adjective). 
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ment against rather than in favor of his interpretation. If the name of 
the land became the name of the color in Nuzi, this seems to indicate, 
I think, that we should expect the same to happen in Greek, which is 
what I believe actually did happen: the ‘purple red’ color was called 
the ‘Phoenician’ color. 

Since none of the existing interpretations of the name ®oivi£ seems 
to be satisfactory, there is room for a new hypothesis, which I propose 
to present here. I feel the more free to do so, as Speiser in his arti- 
cle (Lang., XII, 125) seems to consider as an argument against the 
derivation of ‘red’ from ®oivté, ‘Phoenician,’ the fact that in this case 
the latter would be left without any connection. 


The name ®oivié was also originally the name of an Illyrian tribe 
of Epirus (Schulze, SB Berl. Ak., 1910, 803 f.; Kretschmer, Ein- 
leitung, 172):" ®oivié, evidently their ancient eponym, was a king 
of the Dolopians, Addozes’ (Iliad ix. 484 al.; Strabo ix. 430), an 
Epirot tribe, who later settled partly in Skyros; and a place in the 
land of the Illyrian Chaonians in Epirus founded by him was called 
Powtkn (exactly as the Syrian Phoenicia!), which, writes Schulze, 
“man nach der Analogie von Opaixn und Kp7rn als ‘Stadt der Poivixes’ 
deuten kann’’; not far from Epirus, near the Thermopylae, there was 
a river Poivié, which bears the name of the ®Poivixes exactly as the 
river Katxwv in Achaia bears the name of the Katxwves (Fick, BB, 
XXII [1897], 55), the "Iawv that of the ’Iaoves (Wilamowitz, Heracles”, 
7) and the Xév in Epirus that of the Xdaoves or Xdves (P.-W., RE, 
III, 2371; Wilamowitz, Heracles’, I, 10). By the way, both the Xdaoves 
and the Kavx«wyves are Illyrian tribes (the Katxwves are BapBapor ac- 
cording to Strabo vii. 321). Finally, the name ®oivté and its deriva- 
tives are found also in Boeotia, where Illyrian remnants are quite 
noticeable:!* the hero ®oivi~é was located in the Boeotian ’EXewr; 

11 There was an old family in Attica which had the name ®oivixes (Hesychius s.u.; 


see Toeppfer, Att. Geneal., 300); it surely is a remnant of the old Proto-Illyrian, Pre- 
Greek population of Greece. 


12 The ending -o7- in ethnic names is Illyrian; cf. Jokl, RLV, VI, 34, 38f., 44 f.; 
ZNF, II (1927), 243. Cf., e.g., the ’Aé€pomes, Nwpomes, “EXXomes, Aptomes, Aeupiozes, 
Adriopes. The dilettante ‘‘Caucasian”’ interpretation of R. Eisler (Caucasica, V [1928], 
78 ff.), although it seems to attract Chantraine, La Formation des noms, 259 f., is 
rejected with full reason by J. Friedrich, JF, XLVIII, (1930), 96, and by Schwyzer, 
Griech. Gramm., 78. 


13QOn the Illyrian toponomastie of Boeotia see, e.g., Jokl, RLV, VI, 37!; Krahe, 
Die Welt als Geschichte, III (1937), 289. 
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there was a spring ®owtkyn near Teyipa; a Powixuoy dpos near 
’Oyxnords; the town Medewv had as epitheton Powikis (cf. P.-W., 
RE, s.u. Europe, cols. 1289 f.; Toepffer, Att. Geneal., 294; Gruppe, 
Griech. Mythol., 60). I will observe in passing that all of the four 
place-names mentioned (Teyipa, ’"EXewv, Medewv, "Ovxnords) have 
Illyrian names (ending -wv, suff. -vp-, -o7r-; for Medewy see W. 
Kroll, P.-W., RE, s.u.). The relations of Cadmus, Europe’s brother 
and Phoenix’ son, with Boeotia are so well known that I need not 
insist upon the subject. 

Now Cadmus is an Illyrian hero, well rooted in Illyria (see P.-W., 
RE, s.u. Kadmos, cols. 1466 ff., and Norden, Alt-Germanien, 269 f.), 
and when Strabo (vii. 321; ix. 401: see the passage quoted below) 
and other authors speak of ®oivixes who settled in Boeotia!* with 
Cadmus, they surely preserve a tradition of the Illyrian, not of the 
Syrian, Phoenicians, although perhaps they understood the latter un- 
der that name. That the Poivixes of Boeotia came from Syria no 
modern scholar, I think, will seriously assert (see, e.g., Beloch, Griech. 
Gesch.2, I, ii, 72). 

The ending -txes, with long t, is found only in the name of pre- 
Greek, Illyrian tribes who, exactly like these Poivixes, settled in north- 
ern Greece (and in the Troas): they are the ['paixes or I‘patxes, the 
Téupixes and the Ai@ixes.!© Since perhaps the origin of the name of 
the Phoenicians may interest some who because of their studies are 
not very familiar with this subject, and since Speiser neglects it com- 
pletely, I will cite the most important material. 


1. The I'patkes (or 'paixes? see Dittenberger, Hermes, XLI [1906], 
98 f.), who, according to Steph. Byz. s.u., settled in Parion, are, of 


14 At p. 803 Schulze writes: ‘‘Der Name der Phoeniker, der in der mythischen 
Vorgeschichte Boeotiens eine Rolle spielt, mag sich urspriinglich auf diesen Stamm 
bezogen haben, und nicht auf die semitischen Namensvettern.”’ I believe the name of 
the Syrian and the Boeotian Poivixes to be the same, but the relation to be the inverse 
of what was previously considered to be the case. See also Bechtel, Griech. Dial., II, 81. 


18 The names of the Kidixes and of the Opaixes (Homer: Opnixes —WU WV) are differ- 
ent, because they have short %. 

A place-name KtXxes, declined as a stem in -ik-, is found in Illyria (see Krahe, 
Geogr. Namen, 20, 72); but, of course, we do not know whether the 7 is long or short. A 
suffix -iko-, -ika- is frequent both in Illyrian (and Venetic) geographical and personal 
names: see Krahe, Geogr. Namen, 72; Personenn., 148 f.; Glotta, XVII (1929), 89; 
Schulze, Eigenn., 29 ff. Also -ak-, -ako-, -oko-, -eko- are found (Krahe, ibid.; add the 
Paiaxes and Bacdkn). 
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course, the same people as the I'parxoi of Epirus, attested indirectly by 
Hesiod frag. 4 (Rzach?), who locates the hero I'patxés in the land of 
Deucalion’s flood (see P.-W., RE, s.u. Graikos) and directly by Aris- 
toteles Meteor. i. 14. 352a: 6 kaXovpevos éri AevkaXiwvos karax\vopds 
[....] éyévero [... .] wept “EANGSa Thy apxaiav: airy b’éoriv } wepi Aw- 
Sdn [... .] duxovv yap of Leddol évratOa kai oi Kadobpevor TOoTE pev 
T'pacxoi, viv dé "EXAnves.'® It is the name of these Epirot I'pacxoi which, 
though originally not a Greek name, later in Rome became the name of 
the Greeks. There is no doubt that Epirus was an Illyrian land until 
the Hellenistic period (see Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums?, II, i, 271; 
Kretschmer, Hinleit., 254 ff.; 281; Krahe, Die Welt als Geschichte, III 
[1907], 288). Specifically, the Illyrian character of the primitive ['pacxoi 
has been demonstrated by Helbig in his remarkable paper published in 
Hermes, XI (1876), 257 ff. (ef. particularly pp. 276 ff.). See also Kos- 
sinna, Festschr. Weinhold, 29 ff. (esp. 32); Wilamowitz, Hermes, XXI 
(1886), 114f.; XXXIV (1899), 609 ff. (who finally admits the authen- 
ticity of Hesiod’s passage); Beloch, Griech. Gesch.?, I, i, 234 f.; P.-W., 
RE, s.u.; Dittenberger, Hermes, XLI (1906), 78 ff., 198 ff., 88 f., 97 f., 
101 (97: “Sprachwidrigkeit eines solchen Ethnikon [I‘pacxoi] auf hel- 
lenischem Boden’’).!7 

The castle T'patxos in Moesia (Procopius De aedif. 285. 2) and the 
Alpés Graiae (see P.-W., RE, s.u. Alpes col. 1602) are formed from the 
same stem; cf. for the Alpés Grdiae the Latin Grai = Graeci and my arti- 
cle in BSL, XXXVI (1935), 141-54, where I gave some evidence for 


16 Aristotle evidently has this from an older source, in which “EAXnves still was the 
designation of an Epirot tribe around Dodona; see chiefly Dittenberger, Hermes, XLI 
(1906), 97 f.; in other words, he means the inhabitants of the ‘EAAds 4 dpxaia which 
he has just mentioned. “EAAnves ="EAAGves (once *‘EAAGves) has the Illyrian (Epi- 
rotic) ending -adves. Awdava has also an Illyrian ending (-dnda). 

The obscure gloss 'patkes* map’ ’AAkuave al rdv ‘EAAHvwr unrépes Kal rapa Dodoxde? 
év Tlowuéow (Steph. Byz. s.u. and Herodianus i. 379. 9) must likewise be based upon 
some text where “EAAnves had the same meaning as I'pacxol; there was also probably 


a confusion with ypais, ypata, ‘old woman’ (‘mother’). See Brugmann, JF, XXII 
(1907-8), 183 ff. 


17 The only other example which Dittenberger can find of an ethnic name in -txds 
on the Hellenic peninsula is ’Amecprxds; the ’Azrecpixoi lived “irgendwo in den umweg- 
samen Gebirgstilern der AltwXia émixrnros [!].’’ He rightly remarks (p. 101): “Und 
daraus wird sich die Abweichung vom sonstigen griechischen Gebrauch erkliren; denn 
in jenen Gegenden war bekanntermaszen die Grenze zwischen hellenisch und bar- 
barisch keine feste, sondern der Uebergang ein allmiihlicher, so dasz das Auftreten einer 


zwar zweifellos indogermanischen [!], aber nicht griechischen [!] Spracherscheinung 
dort nicht auffallen kann.” 
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the Illyrian character of the Alpine folk of the Raeti; also BSL, XL 
(1939), 119-26 (‘“‘Le Nom de la ville de Genéve’’). 

A people I'pajs left their traces in Boeotia. Homer Iliad ii. 498 
knows a town Ipaia between Oéo7era and Muxadnaods ; Thucydides ii. 
23. 2 (T'patky jv véuovrar ’"Qpwrror ’APnvaiwy brjxoor) locates them in 
Oropos;!® the djyos of the [pays in Attica must have been in the neigh- 
borhood of that town (see P.-W., RE, s.u. Graés and Grazia) ; Stephanus 
of Byzantium mentions a town Ipaia in the region of Eretria, op- 
posite Oropos (inhabitant Ipatos, see s.u.). I consider it very likely, 
following Wilamowitz’ opinion, that these [pays were a scattered 
branch of the [patxes, !parxoi mentioned above. ’Qpw7ds is probably 
only another form of Eipwzés,!® an Illyro-Macedonian place-name 
(see P.-W., RE, s.u. Europa). Generally all the place- and river- 
names ending in -w7zés seem to be Illyrian, among them the ’Acwrés, 
which passes through the region of ‘Qow7és in Boeotia. The material 
has been gathered by W. Aly, Glotta, V (1914), 72 f., where I find: 
Eijpwros [sic] 2 Stiidte in M[akedonien], Kacowzes Kastell in M[ake- 
donien], ’"AAwwia Landschaft in M[akedonien], ‘Pod@ms Hetire aus 
Thrakien (wer hat sie so genannt?) ; nordgriechisch sind auch die Man- 
ade Eivwan und Amazone Aux@ms.’° There was also an ’Qow7és in 
Thesprotia (Steph. Byz.) (cf. also Eipwin; see below). The geographi- 
cal distribution of these names in Greece is also interesting: in Ionia 
they are found only “‘wo auch andere Spuren auf west- und zentral- 
griechischen Einschusz hinweisen.’”’ Compare chiefly Wilamowitz, 
“Oropos und die Graer,” Hermes, X XI (1886), 91 ff. Brugmann (JF, 
XXII [1907-8], 183 f.) compares with T'paixes, T'pacxoi, the name of 
Tepat-ordés in Euboea, which (I think) nobody doubts today to be 
Illyrian (see, e.g., Jokl, RLV, VI, 38). 

2. The Al@itxes (t: Iliad ii. 744) lived on the slopes of the Pindos 
and are mentioned by Strabo both in vii. 326 and in ix. 430 among 


18 The commentary of Steph. s.vw. on this Boeotian Oropos is very interesting: 
KexAntat amd ’'Qpwrod tod Makeddévos rod Auxdovos. See also P.-W., RE, s.u. Europos, 9. 

19 The phonetic relation is the same as that between Aevpiomes (Aeupioros) Deuri 
(Aevptds) and Awpre?s (which is also an Illyrian but not a Proto-Illyrian name, cf. 
the ‘TAdAets and the Auuaves); the manuscript of Steph. Byz., s.u. Kédpac has even 
Aw[pt]wrwv; cf. Pliny N.H. iii. 142 and see H. Kiepert, Lehrbuch der alten Geographie, 
360 f. Beloch, Griech. Gesch.?, I, ii, 56, admits the connection, first proposed by Fick, 
BB, XXIV (1899), 299, between the Aeupiomes, the Aovpiowes, and the Awpte?s, but, 
like Fick, he thinks that all three of them are Greek; which is impossible at least for the 
first two. Perhaps the Aptozes are also related in some way (note the suffix -o7- and 
see n. 12 above). 


20 In Epirus there were three ethnic names in -w7és: Kapiwwzdés or Kapwrdés, Kacowrés, 
and Ko.dwmés; see Bechtel, Griech. Dial., II, 81. 
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purely Illyrian tribes—the Modorroi, ’A@ayuaves, Tuudata, 'Opéorar 
Tlapwpato, ’Arwraves, Maxeddves, “Audidoxor (cf. also vii. 321). 
Hirschfeld (P.-W., RE, s.u.) writes: ‘‘Aithikes, ein seiner Abstammung 
nach zu den epirotischen Vélkerschaften gehériges Vélkchen.”’ They 
no longer existed in Strabo’s time. 

3. The Téupixes (t: Lykophron 644), who settled in Boeotia, to- 
gether with two other folks of Illyrian origin, the “Aoves and the 
“Yavres, were still considered ‘“‘barbarian” by Strabo vii. 321: cxeddv 
5€ Te Kal ) oburraca ‘EXXds karoxia BapBapwr imnpte TO wadaudv..... 
Thy pev yap ’Arrixny of wera Edyddrrov Opaixes Eoxov, rhs 6¢ Pwxidos 
thv Aavriéda Typedis, Thy 5¢ Kadyeiay of wera Kaduou Poivxes, abryv 
5é rv Bowriav “Aoves kal Téupexes kal “Yavres; and so ix. 401: ‘H 6’ 
ovv Bowria mporepov pev bd BapBapwv wKetro ’"Advwv kal Teupixwy éx 
Tov Louviov TeTAavnuévw Kal Aehéywr kal ‘Tavtwv: eira Poivixes Eoxov 
oi wera Kaduov. Compare also P.-W., RE, s.u. Temmikes and Schach- 
ermeyr, Etrusk. Frithgeschichte, 254, 267 (‘‘vorgriechische Volksreste”’ ; 
“‘Restvélker’’). 

If we consider that the majority, or at least a part, of the ‘peoples 
of the sea”? were Indo-Europeans who came, directly or not, from 
Illyria,” the idea that one tribe of them should have an Epirot name 
and should have given it to the Phoenicians will seem quite likely. I 
shall only recall from what poor origins such glorious names as Italy 
or Hellas have started; and even if we admit—as I think we must ad- 
mit—that about 1200 and later the great majority of the Phoenician 
population was Semitic, this would be no inconvenience, as aristoc- 
racies, even those only temporarily dominant, often give their names 
permanently to subjugated peoples: I may cite the case of the 
French, Normans, Lombards, Burgundians, Andalusians, and many 
others. 

But I do not even pretend that Boivixes was at any time the na- 
tional name of the Phoenicians; we only know that this was the name 

21The Modorroi (-caol), the ’Arwraves, and the ’Opéora are expressly called 
BapBapo by Thucydides in ii. 80; the ’Audidoxor in ii. 68. Also for the others—Mace- 
donians inclusive—there are numerous and clear statements. The endings and the 
formation of most of their names are Illyrian (suff. -st-, -aio-, -dves, -dves; as for the 


"Audiroxa, cf. the Ambi-draui, Ambi-lici, Amb(i)-isontii and the personal name 
Ambi-sanos: see Krahe, Personenn., 4; P.-W., RE, s.u. Ambisontit). 


22T consider this as certain for the Pelesta-Philistines (IlaXatorivor, see below), 
the Sekelesa=Xixedoi, and for the Dardanay=Adpéava; as likely for the Takkra= 
Tedxpor, the Trs= TpGes, and the Lukki =Abxo. I shall examine the whole question in 
another paper and for the time being refer the reader to A. Gétze, Kulturgeschichte des 
alten Orients (1933), 186, n. 1; F. Schachermeyr, Etruskische Friihgeschichte (1929), 28 f. 
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the Greeks gave them (see, e.g., Winckler, Altor. Forsch., I [1893], n. 
2).23 It also happens frequently that the name which strangers give to 
a people is quite different from the name this people gives itself; this 
was even so common in ancient times that it seems almost to have 
been a rule.24 The Germans are called Germans by the English, Alle- 
mands by the French, Njémisy by the Russians; the ancient Greeks 
were always called Graeci at Rome; the Celts, Galli (Caesar BG i. 1). 
None of these names was or is used as a national name by the people 
itself, nay, is even known at all, apart from cultivated persons. And 
I could easily prolong the list.” The case of the ancient Greeks is par- 


23 See also Abel, Géogr. de la Palestine, I (1933), 253 f.: ‘‘Ce nom [sémitique] primitif 
ayant défié les recherches{[!], le mot ®oivixes reste pour d’autres savants une création 
des Hellénes eux-mémes ... .’’ Cf. Herodianus (ed. Lentz) i. 399; ii. 633, 648, 913: 
XvG° otrw yap mpdrepov [!] 7 Powixn éxadeiro. 


24Tt even frequently happens that a people gives itself no name at all (e.g., the 
Indians, the Abyssinians, ete.; Japan, Japanese, Nippon, is a name of Chinese origin). 
The explanation is not difficult: the unity of a people is felt much more clearly by a 
stranger than by the elements of the people itself. These feel much more clearly their 
local, regional, or tribal peculiarities, and the opposition—sometimes even hostile— 
against their neighbors of the same stock, to such an extent, that the ‘‘national’’ senti- 
ment often does not exist or is very weak. This fact—-the antipathy or even hostility 
between branches of the same folk—is well known in history. So for the English or the 
Italians, Germany is a clearly defined idea; but a German feels very strongly his 
regional peculiarities of Bavarian, Saxon, Rhenish, etc., which the stranger seldom 
notices, unless he lives a long time in the land. In the same way, an Italian often feels 
himself above all as Sicilian, Milanese, Venetian, Neapolitan, etc., whereas for an Eng- 
lishman he is ‘‘Italian’’ and nothing else. See on the whole problem Schwyzer, Griech. 
Gramm., 78; R. Much, Hiri-Festschrift, 514 ff. (with my review in Emerita, V [1937], 150). 

I may, moreover, observe, concerning changes of folk-names, that the Greeks are 
called ‘Pwuato in the Near East (and even themselves apply now a derivative of this word 
to their own language); that the German name Welsch (from Volcae) now indicates the 
French, a Latin-speaking people; that Wenden (from Veneti) is now the name of a Slav 
folk; that Germans (Germani) is no Germanic name (see on this subject Norden, Alt- 
Germanien, 261 ff.: he holds the name to be Illyrian, whereas it was until now generally 
considered as Celtic); that the Britons, the Prussians and the Bavarians are now 
Germanic folks, and that the Bulgarians and the Bohemians are Slavs. 


2 I may add, e.g., the following instances: 


English Name National Name 
RTE EO re Euskara 
PMNS OF TINS 6.66 eae ak edb oe senate Suomi 
IRE 0h 5c da%is oS wees pee ewoanee Shqipétaré 
ne fe ee ee Me Tre Imazighen or Imishag 
INE ood ioihsis Sad Sats wd pat SS ae Nee ees K<artvelni 
PINE occa wink ase e ow Ral ea eer Magyarok 
EL OLE LT ETE ER Haykh 
Dutch (French Hollandais)............. Nederlanders 


I would add that the Esths or Esthonians, who call themselves Eesti, are called 
Virolaiset by the Finns and Cudi by the Russians. The Finlanders called the Russians 
Vendjaé (from Venedae). Some scholars believe the name Slavs itself to be of Germanic 
origin (Masing, A. Stender-Petersen; see Encicl. ital., s.u. ‘“‘Slavi,’’ p. 939). 
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ticularly interesting, because Graeci = I‘pacxoi was in reality the name 
not of a Greek but of an Epirot, Illyrian tribe, so that the Greeks 
were given by the Romans a name of a little tribe which had no con- 
nection with them at all, either linguistic or political, except geographi- 
cal proximity (though perhaps some cultural bond; but even that is 
most dubious). 


Recent archeological discoveries have proved that, beginning with 
1350 B.c. approximately, the cultural influence of the Aegean civiliza- 
tion in Phoenicia becomes very strong. It seems necessary to attribute 
it to the influence of an Aegean people who began invading and prob- 
ably conquering the land about that time. This is the opinion of C. L. 
Woolley (Syria, II [1921], 189 ff.): 


Dans le sud comme dans le nord, nous avons, vers 1200 av. J.C., une 
affluence de céramique étrangére qui est le symptéme et |’effet d’une invasion 
de peuples étrangers. Dans la Phénicie, 4 la méme date, se fait remarquer une 
céramique étrangére qui provient également de source égéenne: y a-t-il une 
raison d’y voir l’indice d’une invasion égéenne de la Phénicie?—II parait peu 
probable que des envahisseurs alliés, repoussés des frontiéres de l’Egypte, se 
soient installés au sud et au nord de la Phénicie en négligeant ses riches ports 
et ses vallées fertiles. [...] Si les Phéniciens ont hérité la thalassocratie com- 
merciale de Minos, le legs n’est pas passé hors de la famille, et quand leurs 
vyadAo. fréquentaient les entrepdts d’outremer qu’Homer et les légendes 
grecques tenaient pour Phéniciens, mais ot nos fouilles ne trouvent que des 
traces mycéniennes, c’étaient toujours des Egéens qui, sous un autre nom, 
profitaient de leur patrimoine d’aventure.* 


26 The passage Iliad xxiii. 740 ff. (the only one where the Phoenicians are mentioned 
in this poem) is of a great importance in this connection: 

IIndetins d’aly’ Gdda rier raxuriros deOXa, 

dpybpeov kpnrijpa, teruypuévov * é 5’ apa wérpa 

xaviavev, abrap kadde evixa wacav én’ alav 

money, érel Liddves worvdaidador eb Hoxnoar, 

Doivixes 5’ &-yov Gvipes ex’ hepoedéa wdvror, 

ornoav 8’ éy Apéveoor, Odavte 5& SApov ESwkav. 


Here the ‘‘Phoenicians” are clearly contrasted (6€) as seafaring tradesmen and trans- 
porters of goods to the sedentary ‘‘Sidonians,’’ who are merely producers of goods. 
This passage—the oldest mention of the name ‘‘Phoenicians’’ we possess—is a good 
illustration of the archeological evidence brought up by Woolley and other scholars in 
favor of an Aegean trading population sailing between the Aegean Sea and Syria, and 
partly settling among the sedentary Semitic population of the latter land. 

These conclusions are completely confirmed by the other passages, both of the Iliad 
and of the Odyssey, where Phoenicians or Sidonians are mentioned: cf. the excellent 
commentary of W. Leaf in his edition (London, 1888), II, 425: ‘“The distinction be- 
tween the Sidonians as craftsmen and the Phoenicians as traders is always observed in 
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Compare also the same author in University of Liverpool, Annals of 
Archaeology and Anthropology, 1X (1922), 41 ff., 52 ff. (“I would risk 
the suggestion that the conquerors of Phoenicia were the Tzakkaray 
[or Takkaray = Tedxpor, G.B.]’’); Thomsen, RLV, X, 135, §4.27 The new 
excavations of Schaeffer (see Syria, X VII [1936], 105 ff.; 142 ff., XIX 
[1938], 248 f., 255, 304 f., with references) have substantially con- 
firmed, as it seems to me, Woolley’s ideas, only changing the date, 
which perhaps must be pushed back as much as two centuries;”® cf. 
especially R. Dussaud in his review of Picard’s book, Manuel d’archéo- 
logie grecque (Paris, 1935), in Syria, XVII (1936), 189: 

La présence d’Egéens sur ce dernier site [Ras Shamra-Ougarit], 4 l’époque 
mycénienne, ne nous est pas seulement attestée par des récits 4 forme plus 
ou moins légendaire, mais aussi par des tombes importantes du type mycénien, 
ot abondent la céramique mycénienne et d’autres produits venus du continent 


H{omer]. For the former cf. Z 290-1, 6 618.” See also the commentary of J. U. Faesi 
(Berlin, 1877) on the same passage (Iliad xxiii. 740 ff.); Brunn, Kunst bei Homer, p. 7; 
Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae, pp. 131f. and Ebeling, Lez., s.u. Leddy. In Iliad vi. 
289 ff., Paris—Alexander is said to have kidnapped from Lidovin some Sidonian women, 
who worked embroidering robes in his palace in Troy. Such a kidnapping, which is not 
isolated (cf. Odys. xv. 427 ff.), seems to indicate that the industrious ‘‘Sidonians”’ were 
not even the masters of their own sea facing the shores of their own land: they were the 
victims of piracy, no pirates themselves. See also n. 34 below. 

It is perhaps not useless to recall what Proclus writes in his résumé of the Kérpia 
(Scriptores Metrict Graeci, ed. Westphal (Leipzig, 1866], I, 234) about Paris’ travel (cf. 
Iliad vi. 290 f.): kat mpocevexels LidGvi 6 ’ANEEavSpos aipet thy modu. 

Cf. also Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, I (1933), 257: ‘‘C’est moins par des limites 
territoriales que par leur goat pour les transactions lointaines et la navigation, que les 
Phéniciens se distinguérent des Cananéens attachés & la glébe.”’ 


27 Dussaud, Rev. hist. rel., CIV (1931), 354, writes: ‘‘Bient6t, cependant, les marins 
égéens abordent 4 Ras Shamra et y apportent les produits des fles et du continent grecs. 
Ce mouvement commercial est suivi d’un mouvement d’immigration de plus en plus 
dense [note: ‘Un souvenir de cet événement s’est conservé dans les légendes touchant 
le Casius; ef. Syria, X, p. 301-2. La légende de Cadmus tire une lumiére nouvelle des 
découvertes de Ras Shamra; cf. Syria, XI, p. 189-90'].”” In the chronological table of the 
following page, Dussaud marks in the fourteenth to thirteenth centuries: ‘“‘Apport d’un 
contingent égéen (chypriote et mycénien).’’ Cf also Rev. hist. rel., CVIII (1933), 26: 
“Ainsi les Egéens qui avaient supplanté les Phéniciens 4 Ras Shamra, c’est-d-dire 
4 l’extréme nord de la Syrie, les é6vincérent encore d’Ashdod, a l'autre extrémité du pays.” 
Then his book Les Civilisations préhelléniques?, 199, 282 ff., 303 ff., and recently C. F. A. 
Schaeffer, Ugaritica (1939), 22, 25, 32 ff., 42 ff., 46 ff., 53 ff., and the whole second 
chapter (pp. 53-106). On pp. 67 ff., 99 ff., Schaeffer asserts that there was not only 
importation of objects but a real immigration of Aegean population in Syria, in two 
periods (first eighteenth to seventeenth, then again fourteenth to thirteenth century). 

28 This chronological question is, of course, of quite secondary importance for my 


thesis, as the name ®oivixes appears first in the Iliad. Any date before the tenth cen- 
tury B.c. is equally appropriate for my purpose. 
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grec [...]. Les interférences entre civilisation mycénienne et civilisation syro- 
phénicienne se présentent 4 chaque pas, mais elles ne sont pas dues, comme le 
pensait Helbig—qui a bien reconnu la parenté des bronzes au type de Ba‘al 
(Hadad)—a une intrusion des Phéniciens en Gréce, mais tout au contraire 
aux colonies mycéniennes installées sur la céte asiatique et cela en conformité 
étroite avec les légendes grecques. 


And C. F. A. Schaeffer writes in Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archdolo- 
gischen Institutes, LII (1937), 158 ff.: 


Von der zweiten Hilfte des vierzehnten Jahrhunderts|!] ab und wihrend 
des dreizehnten erfolgte aber in Ugarit eine regelrechte Besiedelung durch 
iigiiische oder kyprisch-mykenische Elemente. [. . . .] Seine Erinnerung, wie 
der jetzige sécrétaire perpétuel der Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 
R. Dussaud erkannt hat [Syria, X (1929), 301] scheint sich in der syrischen 
Volkstradition bis zur byzantischen Zeit erhalten zu haben [the material fol- 
lows]. Es kénnte nun erstaunen, dasz die protophoinikischen Keilschrift- 
tafeln von Ras Shamra selbst uns anscheinend kein sicheres Echo dieser 
mykenischen Besiedelung Ugarits iiberliefern. Es spricht dies keineswegs 
gegen letztere, denn es ist zu beachten, dasz die meisten dieser Texte der 
vormykenischen Zeit Ugarits angehéren. 


More bibliography will be found in BPhW (1935), p. 522.°° 

The chronology is in order, as the date of the Iliad—the oldest docu- 
ment for the name ®oivixes—cannot be put earlier than the tenth 
century B.c., whereas the conquest of Phoenicia by this Aegean folk 
belongs to the thirteenth century (latest date). 


The relations between Illyria and Phoenicia are clearly reflected in 
the Greek legend: Cadmus, an Illyrian hero, the representative him- 


29 Cf. also Speiser, Language, XII (1936), 125: ‘‘In view of this [archeological dis- 
covery] it may be permissible to conjecture that the word gotmé was brought to 
Syria[!] by the Myceneans who found the place an excellent source of supply of the shells 
required.” 

A direct cultural relation between Illyria and Phoenicia seems to be definitely indicat- 
ed by some very important axes, which have been studied by Radu Vulpe in Préhist. 
Zeitschr., XXIII (1932), 132 ff. His conclusions are summarized and criticized by W. 
Hartke (quoted by Norden, Alt-Germanien, 270, n. 3): ‘‘Auf Grund des Vorkommens 
von bestimmten Axttypen, die er neben orientalische Stiicke stellen will, im Raume 
Skutari-Cattaro, glaubt er die Sage von Kadmos bei den illyrischen Encheleern [on Lake 
Ochrida, G. B.] mit der Einwanderung von Phoinikern in die Kiistengebiete des Adri- 
atischen Meeres verbinden zu kénnen. Er benutzt also die Version, dasz Kadmos 
Phoiniker gewesen sei. Die Kombination erscheint mir wenig glaublich. Von einer 
ausgedehnteren phoinikischen Herrschaft in den illyrischen Gebieten wissen wir nichts. 
Sie haben sich auf den Handel beschrinkt.’’ Everything becomes perfectly clear if we 
admit the inverse direction—from Illyria to Phoenicia. 

These Illyrian axes are dated by Radu Vulpe about the year 1000 (p. 141). 
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self of the Illyrians (see the material in P.-W., RE, s.u. Kadmos, cols. 
1466 f.; s.u. Illyrios and ef. Norden, Alt-Germanien, 269 f.), was con- 
nected in many ways with Phoenicia (see P.-W., RE, s.u. Kadmos, 
cols. 1470 f.; Beloch, Griech. Gesch., I?, ii, 72) ; he was the brother (or the 
son) of Poivié, a king of Sidon and ancestor of the Poivixes (cf. particu- 
larly Herodotus ii. 49; v. 57 ff.). Cadmus imported into Greece the 
alphabet, the Pouwxnia or Kadunia ypaupara (Herod.). It is also im- 
portant to notice that Kaéyos is called dice: pév BapBapos, vouar 5é 
“Eddy (together with Tlé\oy, Atyumros, Aavads) in Plato Menexenos 
245D. He is considered as an assimilated hero of foreign origin. 

Evpwrn, the daughter of Poivté (Iliad xiv. 321), is closely connected 
with Phoenicia (cf. Herodotus i. 2) and at the same time with Epirus,*° 
Aetolia, and other Illyrian regions, also with Caria-PowTkn, exactly 
like Poivié (see above), moreover with Crete; see P.-W., RE, s.u. 
Europe cols. 1288 ff., particularly 1287, 65 f.: “Epeiros diirfte damit 
als Stammland der E[uropa] gelten’”’; “Auf den Ausgangspunkt der 
K[uropa]-Sage, Epeiros, weist uns wieder die Genealogie.’’ Her epi- 
thet ‘E\Awris or ‘EAXwria (Ath. xv. 678b and Etymol. mag., s.u. 
‘E\Awria) also takes us back to Epirus, the land of the ‘EXdoi, the 
"E\A-nves, and the “E\)d-ozes; the formation is a good Illyrian one, 
cf. Botoy dpos, Bovoi: Bowroi; Siculi: DuxovA-Grar; likewise Oeomp-wrol, 
’A-mob-wrot (see Krahe, Geogr. Namen, 9, 37, 64, 115 with bibliog.). 
Evjpwrés is an Illyro-Macedonian name, see P.-W., RE, s.u. (and here 
above), and so surely also Evpw7n; already in 1905 (Vorgriech. Orts- 
namen, 21) Fick admitted that neither was Greek, although he added: 
“die Namen sind eben blosz grazisiert, wenn auch nicht ohne Ge- 
schick.’’ Cf. also Jacobsohn, KZ, LVII (1929-30), 94 n.*! 

30 She is the mother of Dodon, the eponym of the Epirot town of Dodona (which has 
an Illyrian name, cf. Krahe, Die Welt als Gesch., III, 288). The name Europe as 


a geographical term was originally limited to Epirus, ‘‘the land of Odysseus” (P.-W., RE, 
s.u., Europe, col. 1287, 61 ff.). 


31 Commenting on a new text of Ras-Shamra recently published by Ch. Virolleaud and 
belonging to the first half of the fourteenth century, R. Dussaud writes in C.-R. de 
U Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, 1938, 537 f.: ‘‘Jusqu’ici notre texte s’accorde 
assez avec ce que nous connaissons par ailleurs; mais ce qui est nouveau et tout A fait 
inattendu, c’est la relation directe et étroite établie entre le dieu cananéen El et les 
territoires de Kaphtor et d’Egypte. Ces territoires sont placés avec insistance sous la 
domination du dieu El. Avant d’en chercher une explication, observons que |’affirmation 
que Kaphtor, c’est-d-dire la Créte, est le siége de la demeure de El évoque immédiate- 
ment la légende d’Europe. Or, les textes de Ras Shamra nous ont appris que le taureau 
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Caria was once calle1 Powtkn (Athenaeus iv. 174 f.); probably a 
fraction of the Illyrian Yoivixes stopped or settled in Caria on its way 
to Syria. See also P. Giles in Cambridge Ancient History, I1, 27; D. G. 
Hogarth, zbzd., 557. Illyrian elements in Anatolia have been noticed 
by several scholars, cf. particularly Krahe, Die Welt als Geschichte, III 
(1937), 287, 298 ff., and many more can be found. 

According to Herodotus i. 170, Thales of Miletos was 7d ‘yévos 
@oivé. Can we perhaps see in this a trace of the old Aegean Phoeni- 
cians, who also gave their name to Caria? See on this point I. Lévy, 
Revue de philologie, XXIX (1905), 313: “Il est maintenant clair que 
pour Hérodote,—ou plutdét pour la source plus ancienne qu’il transcrit 
sans la comprendre, car par Potvé il n’entend partout ailleurs qu’un 
Phénicien au sens classique—Thalés se rattachait 4 la population in- 
digéne des environs de Milet, et que sa famille était carienne.’’ I shall 
examine in another paper the name Thales, which seems to me to be of 
Illyrian formation (-é-). 

Perhaps C. L. Woolley (Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology 
[Liverpool], IX [1922], 56) was right when he saw in the ®oivixes of 
Thucydides i. 8 (kal obx Hocov Anoral Roav oi vnodrar, Kapés re bvres 
kal Poivixes. ovTo yap 51) Tas TrEioTas THY vnowv duknoav before King 
Minos’ days) the old Aegean, Pre-Hellenic Phoenicians,*? who had 


était une des formes du dieu El. On trouve fréquemment l’expression sr 'El ‘le taureau 
El’ et méme sr ’El dp 'ed ‘le taureau El compatissant.” — Puisque le dieu El passait 
pour avoir installé sa demeure en Créte, il est logique d’admettre qu’il y avait emmené 
sa parédre. Cette parédre est la déesse Elat, autrement dit Ashérat, supplantée 4 
basse époque par Astarté. On comprend, dés lors, que Lucien (d.d.s., 4), parlant du 
grand temple d’Astarté 4 Sidon, signale qu’un prétre du lieu lui a confié qu’en réalité 
le sanctuaire était dédié & Europe. Le prétre phénicien, sous ce vocable, désignait la 
déesse Elat et ce qui nous autorise a l’affirmer ce sont les indications de l’Etymologicum 
Magnum d’aprés lesquelles les Phéniciens, qui fréquentaient Corinthe, reconnaissaient 
dans |’Hellotia locale leur déesse Elat-Europe.”’ The whole problem must be studied 
more closely. On the role of the bull in the Minoan cult see P. Demargne, Créte- 
Egypte-Asie (‘‘Annales de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes,’’ Vol. II [Gand, 1938]), p. 44, 
n. 2 (with bibliog.). It is perhaps interesting to observe in this connection that an 
adoration of the bull among the Illyrians seems proved by names like ’Eziravpos, 
Taurisct or Tavpicrat, Taruisium (2), Taurisium, Taurasia: see my notes in Rev. et. 
indo-eur., II (1939), 16 ff.; 113 ff. (add there Taurisium in Moesia Superior, Pro- 
copius De aedif. iv. 1. 17). 


32 The idea that the Homeric ®oivixes were Aegeans (Myceneans or Minoans) has 
been expressed by several scholars: cf. M. P. Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae (London, 
1933), p. 131: ‘It is, however, a fairly common opinion that the Phoenicians of Homer 
are in reality the Minoans’’ (with bibliog.). The same idea was also defended by C. 
Autran in several works (Phéniciens [Paris, 1920] [e.g., p. 81]; Tarkondemos [Paris, 1922- 
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not yet migrated toward the land to which they later gave their name. 
In the same way can be explained the old traditions which spoke of 
Phoenician colonies in the whole Aegean basin (Thera, Melos, Oli- 
aros,** Pronektos on the Propontis, Rhodes); a god or hero ®Poivié 
appears at Thasos, Crete, Kythera (Herodotus i. 105); an ’A@nva 
Powtkn was venerated in Corinth. The place-names Powixavoy near 
Corinth, Powxods in Kythera, Powixn (or “Ios) in the Sporades 
(Steph. Byz. s.u. “Ios), Poivié or Pow xods in Crete also preserve a 
trace of these Aegean ®oivixes (the citations can be found in Beloch, 
Griech. Gesch.’, I, ii, 66 ff.; cf. also Fick, Vorgriech. Ortsnamen, 123 ff.). 

Beloch was surely right in a way, when he flatly denied, on historical 
and archeological evidence, the existence of colonies of the Asiatic 
Phoenicians in Greece or in the Aegean Sea. But he went too far in his 
destructive criticism (which was the mode in his time). The connec- 
tion between the Syrian and the Aegean ®oivixes must be admitted; 
only the direction of the migration must be inverted.*4 


23]; Tyr egéenne [Paris, 1938]) but with a method quite different from mine. Cf. also 
A. H. Krappe, Amer. Jour. of Semitic Lang. and Lit., LVIL (1940), 248: ‘‘Sous le 
nom de ®oinxes les Grees désignaient les populations ‘mycéniennes’ de la Gréce, des 
fles, de l’Asie Mineure et de la Syrie longtemps avant la conquéte sémitique de la 
Palestine.’’ But none of these authors ever expressed the opinion, as far as I know, 
that the Poivixes were originally Illyrians, or even Indo-Europeans. C. Autran con- 
siders them as ‘asianiques,’ which is little more than a name; Krappe holds them to be 
the ‘Chananite,’ ‘Pre-Semitic,’ and non-Indo-European inhabitants of Palestine. 

G. De Sanctis in his recent Storia dei Greci (Florence, 1939), I, 74, expresses the 
strange idea that ‘‘questi Fenici, ‘i rossi’ [?], non sono se non i demoni(?!], naturali 
compagni del dio solare Cadmo[!?][....]’” He does not explain how it happened that ‘‘questi 
Fenici si identificarono con i popoli della sponda di Palestina che si chiamavano Cananei 
o si davano i nomi delle rispettive cittaf....]’”” But he quite correctly states that ‘‘i 
Fenici [semitici] non comparvero in quel mare [ = Aegean] 0 almeno non vi ebbero alcuna 
importanza fin dopo il totale tramonto della civilté di Micene’”’ (cf. also on this subject 
Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae, p. 132). 

That there should be ancient colonies of Aegean ®olvixes in Spain before the Trojan 
war, as Krappe pretends (p. 243) on the basis of Strabo iii. 14. 1 (sic), is of course 
possible: Taprnogds (ending -noads) could have been one. 


33 may observe, incidentally, that ’QAiapos, as well as MeuBXiapos, an old name 
of ’Avadn (see below), seems to have a suffix -aro-, which is found in Illyrian place-names 
(Krahe, Geogr. Namen, 58); and that ’ApiBas -avros, the name of a Phoenician man 
of Sidon (Odyssey xv. 426) has the Illyrian suffix -ant-, ef. Atrans, Beusas, Dasant-, 
Verzant-, Bigas etc. and see particularly Krahe, Personenn., 146. 


34 Beloch himself actually has a vague idea of the way the problem should be put, for 
he concludes (Griech. Gesch.2, I, ii. 75): ‘‘Wahrend der ganzen minoisch-mykenischen 
Periode findet sich nichts, aber auch nicht das geringste, was auf phoenikischen Handel 
nach dem Aegaeischen Meere schlieszen liesze; [. ...] es ist charakteristisch, wie der 
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The same may probably be said of another passage of the same 
author, VI, ii, 6: here Thucydides informs us that when the Greeks 
first colonized Sicily—which was already in the eighth century B.c.— 
they found there Poivixes (Gcxouv 5¢ kal Poivcxes wepl macav tHv Dixeni- 
av). Beloch (Griech. Gesch.?, 1, ii, 245 ff.) has demonstrated that it is 
impossible that the Phoenicians, whether from Phoenicia or from 
Carthage, settled in the island so early. The idea seems to me very 
attractive that these Boivixes who preceded the Greeks in Sicily® were 
nothing else than another branch of the Epirot tribe of Poivixes we 
have spoken about. The Illyrian colonization in Sicily is largely 
proved by historical tradition®* and by toponomastic evidence; the 
name Zxedoi itself seems to be Illyrian (see Krahe, Geogr. Namen, 
73, 105).8” It is particularly important to observe that the whole Illyr- 
ian colonization of southern Italy and Sicily started precisely from 
Epirus, passing through the strait of Valona. The place and ethnic 
names on both shores of the southern Adriatic are largely the same 
(see, e.g., P.-W., RE, s.u. Illyrioi, Suppl. v, 322, 2 ff., with bibliog.). 


Glaube an eine phoenikische Kolonisation am Aegaeischen Meere unter dem Einflusz 
der archiologischen Funde des letzten Jahrzehntes sich in sein Gegenteil verwandelt 
hat.” This was written in 1913. It is much more evident in 1940. 

Odyssey xv. 427 ff. is a good illustration of Beloch’s intuition: it is narrated there 
that Taphian (Taquot) pirates raided the shores of Phoenicia, kidnapped a girl, and sold 
her later in the island Dupin, near Ortygia. Tados (now Meganis?) is an Illyrian island, 
near Kadpvos, facing Acarnania, in an Illyrian sea. So Illyrian pirates (Antoropes)—or 
tradesmen, for there was little difference at that time—maintained commercial relations 
between Phoenicia and the Aegean Sea. The Illyrians, and particularly the powerful 
tribe of the Liburni, were at all times excellent seamen ‘and feared pirates (see P.-W., 
RE, Suppl. v, s.u. Illyrioi, 345, 10 ff.; s.u. Libugni, 592 f.); the Roman ship liburna or 
liburnica has its name frony them (see P.-W., RE, s.u.). The Slavs, in the Middle Ages, 
inherited their art (Uscocchi). 


35 In Sicily we find Powxodaca, Powixn, Powcxods (Beloch, 247). 


36 All ancient authors are agreed that the Zcxedol came to Sicily from Italy before the 
Greeks (see P.-W., RE, s.u. Dexedla, cols. 2483 f.; RLV, s.u. Sikuler, 157, § 1). In that 
time all southern Italy was occupied by Illyrian tribes (cf., e.g., Wilamowitz, Herakles?, 
10; Krahe, Geogr. Namen, 103 ff. with bibliog.). According to M. Mayer (Molfetta 
{1904], 131-34) and Ribezzo (RIGI, III [1919], 101-2) the Sicilian slaves and those 
Sicilians (Zcxedol) to whom troublesome people were sent (Odyssey) lived in Italy 
opposite Ithaca. They were then a remnant of the Zexedol who migrated to Sicily and 
gave the land the name LuxeNia. 


37 More material will be found in various papers published in Glotta (see, e.g., 
Kretschmer, Glotta, XIV [1925], 87 ff.). Illyrian elements in Sicily are also admitted, 
e.g., by Sommer, Abh. Ak. Munich (N.S.), [X, 77, n. 2 (the criticism of Alfonsina Braun 
is of no value). 
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That Thucydides (vi. 2. 6) should, of course, misinterpret the old 
local tradition and apply the name ®oivixes to the later colonists com- 
ing from Phoenicia through Carthage, was (we must admit it) almost 
inevitable. 

It is very interesting to observe that the Philistines, Greek Tlada- 
arivo, an Indo-European people, came from Epirus—where a place 
Palaeste is known (see Jacobsohn, BPhW, 1914, 983)—exactly as 
their relatives, the Proto-Illyrian Poivixes, who gave their name to 
Phoenicia.** 


As a final remark, I will observe that the formation of the land- 
name Powtkn directly from the stem ®oivix- of Poivixes is by no 
means Greek, as F. Sommer (Abhandl. Akad. Munich [N.S.], VI 
[1932], 352 ff.; cbed., LX [1934], 76 ff.) and (indirectly) A. Gétze (Mad- 
duwattas, 54 f.) have noted against Forrer (MDOG, No. 63 [1924], 9), 
F. Schachermeyr (Hethiter und Achéer [1935], 69 ff.), and P. Kretsch- 
mer (Glotta, XVIII [1929-30], 164) in a well-known polemic about the 
Hittite land-name Ahhiyawd. The latter name, Sommer and Gétze 
observe, is not a Greek formation, nor does a name *’Axaifa exist in 
Greek. Kretschmer answered (Glotta, X XI [1932-33], 227 ff.; XXIV 
[1935-36], 224 ff.) citing®® Kpjres: Kpnrn; Poivuxes: Powixn; Opnixes: 
Opnixn; AiBves: AuBin; Mépozres: Mepozn; "I@axos, "I@axor: 10axn; "EXt- 
vor: ’EXiva; KéXarbor: Kedaifa; Paiaxes: Baraxn; Aptores: Apvdrn; 


38 The name of the Phoenician MeuGAlapos, mentioned by Herodotus iv. 147, the 
son of Ilocxidns, seems to have an Illyrian suffix: see Krahe, Personenn., 146. MeuBXri- 
apos was also another name of the little island ’Avagn near Thera, ef. Steph. Byz. s.u. 

According to Athenaeus (viii. 360d, e, f; 361a, b, c), the Polvixes who once occupied 
Rhodes were led by a chief called @aXavOos. This same name occurs in the legends of 
Tarentum (cf., e.g., Strabo vi. 278 ff.), originally an Illyrian town. The name ®aXavOos 
itself seems to be of Illyrian formation (-v0-). 

39] do not examine ’Arrixoi: ’Arrixn because Kretschmer himself correctly re- 
marks that it is (Glotta, X XIV, 230) ‘‘ein besonderer Fall, beide Namen substantivierte 
Adjektiva, doch ’Arrixoi um anderthalb Jahrhunderte friither, bei Alkaios Fr. 49, 4 
Diehl (um 600 v. Chr.), bezeugt als "Atrix xwpn oder bloszes ’Arrixn bei Herodot.”’ 

I also omit the *Avxa which Kretschmer draws out of the Homeric Auxn-yerns, 
which he compares with Kpnravyerns and identifies with the Hittite Lukka (Glotta, 
XXIV, 227). Even if we admit that he and not Sommer (JF, LV, 226 ff., 261) is right 
in this point, we always arrive at the fact that this *Auxa, ‘Lycia,’ is no Greek formation 
(the idea that the Lycians were old, barbarized Greek colonists, expressed by Kretsch- 
mer, Glotta, XXIV, 235 ff., and elsewhere, has not been accepted, as far as I know; 
ef. Sommer, JF, LV, 226 ff.). I shall examine in another paper the possibility that they 
were ‘Pelasgians’ or ‘Proto-Illyrians,’ at least in the Homeric age (later they perhaps 
changed their speech). 
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Muviar: Muia; Prevyiar: Preyva*® (the last six are town names, like 
the Pow tky of Epirus).*! Without entering here into the difficult prob- 
lem of Ahhiyawd, I must remark that Sommer is completely right 
when he asserts that none of these names is Greek (cf. Sommer’s reply 
to Kretschmer, IF, LV [1937], 254 ff.) ; I do not think that any scholar 
will have any doubt about Kpjres: Kpyrn, were it only in considera- 
tion of the "Eredxpnres !*? Baran, ’EXiva, 10axn, Kedaifa* are Illyrian 
names in Illyrian regions, as Sommer himself points out; they follow a 
regular Illyrian formation rule and not a Greek one, as W. Schulze, 
Eigenn., 541 had observed (see also Bechtel, Griech. Dial., I1, 86; Jacob- 
sohn, KZ, LVII [1929-30], 93 ff.); the same can be said of Apvérn on 
the Oeta, the town of the Apvozes, an Illyrian tribe with the Illyrian 


40 The Illyrian character of the name ®Xeyva is confirmed, in my opinion, by the 
name of the inhabitants, PAeyiartes (cf. Kretschmer, Glotta, XIV [1925], 313, n. 1), 
formed with Illyrian -nt- like “Tavres (“Ta; cf. also ‘Tavrivoc with Illyrian -ino-), 
*AubxdXavtes ("AuuxdXar), Ipavres (IIpas Steph. Byz.), ’ApioBas -avros (’ApioBn, Wacker- 
nagel, Glotta, XIV, 44), KoptBavres or KipBavres (KipB8n, see P.-W., RE, s.u.), “ABavres 
(“ABa, cf. Jacobsohn, KZ, LVII [1929-30], 115 f.). Several of these peoples are ex- 
pressly said to be Pre-Greek and BapBapo by ancient authors, and there is little doubt, 
I think, that the KoptSavres belong to the Pre-Hellenic (Pre-Olympian) religion of 
Kpdvos the Titan; they are said to be the first men on earth (P.-W., RE, s.u., 1441). 
About the IIpavres see Schulze, Figenn., 541, n. 4; they live in Perrhaebia, an Illyrian 
region. For the Illyrian character of the suffix -nt- see Kretschmer, Glotta, XIV (1925), 
84 ff. 


41 The examples which Kretschmer (Glotta, XXIV, 226 ff.) cites of town or island 
names drawn from common nouns are really not more convincing: Alyai is another 
Illyrian name, cf. Alyai in Macedonia (now Vodena), very far from the coast (the same 
was also an old name of Kdpvoros, with Illyr. -st-); the islands ’Extvac (epic name), 
which he connects with éxfvos, are situated in an Illyrian sea, ’Iévos xéXros (their 
name was later Hellenized by Herodotus ii. 10 into ’Exwades: a proof, in my opinion, 
that the name was not Greek!); on ‘AXai see Sommer, JF, LV, 258; the connection of 
Koéyn in Euboea with Gr. kiya is at least doubtful. An island of the group of the ’Extvac 
or ’Extvades was called ’Apreuira; also an Illyrian formation in an Illyrian sea (see also 
Sommer, JF, LV [1937], 263). On the name ’Iévos (xdA7os), see Krahe, Personenn., 58; 
13 f. 

The regular Greek formation for names of lands is -is, -iéos: Pwxis, Awpis, Aoxpis, 
AtoNls, etc. Later—in post-Homeric times— -la also became frequent: Meconvia, ’Iaovin, 
etc. The formation of Powwtkn is completely different from both. 


42 T hope to present in another paper the evidence for the presence of Proto-Illyrians 
in Crete in prehistoric times. 


43Sommer (Abh. Munich [N.S.], IX, 77, n. 1) adds "Equpor: ’Eqdtpn; ’Everoi: 
’*Evern; I add ‘EXdoi: “EdXa (other name of Dodona, the town of the ‘EAdoi); Kacowrol: 
Kaoowrn (cf. Jacobsohn, KZ, LVII [1929-30], 93 n.). All of them are doubtless Illyrian 
(for ’Edipn see Jokl, RLV, VI, 36'; Schwyzer, Greich. Gr., 66). Cf. also Kiprwves: 
Kuptwvn in Boeotia (Fick, BB, XXIII [1897], 37) and see Fick, ibid., 233f. The 
accent of “EA\a, Kacowrn is quite regular, as the names have passed through Greek 
transmission; cf. my article in Studi ital. di filol. classica, VIII (1930), 265-95. 
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suffix -o7- (see above) ; the same morphologic element appears in Mépo- 
mes: Mepdrn (cf. also ’Aé€pomes: ’Aepdzrn, ’Aé€porros), the old name of the 
island of Kos, which we must consider as a remnant of the old Proto- 
Illyrian invasion of Greece (later the name was Hellenized; Thucy- 
dides viii. 41 has the form Mepozis instead of Mepézn). 

In conclusion, of the names cited above, some must, and all can** be 
Illyrian, with the possible exception of Opnixn (Opnixes); the latter 
in any case belongs to an Indo-European people, linguistically closely 
related to the Illyrians. As for the Muviac* and the ®deyvar, Kretsch- 
mer himself (Glotta, XXIV, 226) doubts their Greek nationality; 
Krahe (Glotta, X VII [1928-29], 101) seems to consider them as Illy- 
rians. Almost all scholars, I think, agree that they are in any case 
Pre-Greek. But their case is somewhat different, for the stem is not, 
strictly speaking, consonantal, as in Pow Tk-n. 

I conclude that the formation of the name Pow kn is not Greek, but 
Illyrian, or rather Proto-Illyrian, as the stem itself.‘ 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


44 Krahe (Glotta, XVII [1928-29], 101) cites Ac8in among Illyrian names in -in, with- 
out any further comment. I would remark in any case that the adjective Ac8varivos 
(first in Herod. iv. 192. 13He) is a perfect Illyrian formation (-st-, -ino-: ef. Tergestinus 
Onastinus Atestinus Aapyacrivo Acyvorivo: etc.). The idea of Wackernagel (Glotta, 
XIV [1925], 47 f.) that Ac8vorivos should be formed on the analogy of Acyvorivos 
Ligustinus seems unacceptable to me, for, as Wackernagel himself correctly points out, 
Libya was known to the Greeks long before the Aliyves! See also Wilamowitz, Hel- 
lenistische Dichtung, II, 163. We find also AcBuoris, AcBuvorias, AtBvorexéds, AtBboriov 
(see Wackernagel), all with -st-. The name of the Libyans first appears in Egyptian 
records of the invasion of the ‘‘peoples of the sea’’ during the reign of the Pharaoh Mer- 
neptah (about 1300 B.c.), under the form Rbu; cf. P.-W., RE, s.u. Libye, col. 151. Should 
we consider the fact that the AiBves are Eavfoi (see P.-W., RE, s.u. 150)? According 
to Reche (RLV, VII, 291!) the Libyans belonged to the race Homo Europaeus, as the 
‘peoples of the sea’ (RLV, I, 69 f.) and particularly the Philistines (RLV, X, 133). The 
Homo Europaeus constituted the chief stock of the Indo-Europeans according to Reche 
(RLV, VI, 67}, s.u. Indo-germanen, B, Anthropologie), Giinther, Sieglin, and many other 
scholars (their opinions now can be found represented in Germanen und Indogermanen, 
Hirt-Festschrift Heidelberg [1936], Vol. I, where, however, political and national preju- 
dices surely are not absent). 

Can we perhaps compare the Illyrian Liburni and the Illyro-Ligurian Libicit, AcBixol 
or Libut in northern Italy (see P.-W., RE, s.uu. Libicit and Lebecii and Encicl. ttal., s.u.)? 


* Two kings of the Minyans, ’A@auas and ’Epyivos, have Illyrian names. For the 
suffix -ino- in Illyrian personal names see Krahe, Personenn., 145; Schulze, Eigenn., 36 
(e.g., Acisinus, Andinus, Barcinus, Boninus, Brizinus, etc.). 


46 In the redaction of this paper I am obliged for some very useful bibliographical 
information to my friends Dr. C. H. Gordon, formerly of the Institute for Advanced 
Studies in Princeton, Professor Doro Levi, and Mr. Donald Swanson. It is a pleasure 
for me to thank them here very heartily. 











TUSCUS THE PREFECT AND THE VETERANS 
IN EGYPT 


(P. YALE INV. 1528 AND P. FOUAD I 21) 


WILLIAM LINN WESTERMANN 


Bradford Welles published the highly important Yale papyrus 
recorded above. It is headed: dvriypadov évruxeias. Since the 
document is not really a “copy of a complaint” but a record of a 
meeting at Alexandria of veterans (as I am convinced the complaining 
soldiers were)! with the prefect in a.p. 63, Welles was correct in his 
translation of these words as ‘‘copy of an audience.”’ This view is ac- 
cepted by Leopold Wenger in Savigny Zeitschrift, rém. Abt., LIX 
(1939), 384, and in Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, XIII (1939), 262. 
What had happened, following the scholarly analysis of Welles in 
JRS, was this. A group of soldiers who had settled in Egypt came to 
the prefect, C. Caecina Tuscus. This group included legionary 
veterans and veterans of the cohorts and of the navy (P. Yale inv. 
1528. 18-20). They met the prefect on four different days—first, a 
day or two before September 1, on the street of the camp near Alex- 


[ THE Journal of Roman Studies, XXVIII (1938), 41 ff., C. 


andria; second, on the following day in the square of the officers’ 
quarters (principia) of the camp; third, on September 2 (P. Yale 1528. 
13: [r]#e € 7[od abrotd yn]vos, scil. LeBacrod) near the Paliurus;? fourth, 
on September 4° when they received the official decision of the prefect, 


1 The information that the soldiers were all veterans comes from P. Fouad I (Cairo, 
1939) 21. 10, [ért r]@v proorxiwy, and 12-13, of pév yap bud elow & Td Aeyuwovwy 
[overpa]voi. Welles could not know this because the soldiers appear in P. Yale inv. 
1528. 2, 12, 19-20 only as Aeyewvdpior, xoprapion, and xornAatra. This also holds true 
for Leopold Wenger's discussion of the Yale document in Savigny Zeitschrift, LIX, 381-— 
89. 


2 The location of the Paliurus (Thorn Bush) is unknown. See the discussion by 
Welles in JRS, XXVIII, 47-48. 


3P. Yale 1528. 14-15: xal rie [f] rod abrod unvds. The restoration of this date is 
fixed by P. Fouad 21. 3. See note of Scherer, the editor. 


[Cuassicat PatLoLogy, XXXVI, January, 1941] 21 
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delivered from his seat on the tribunal in the Great Atrium in the city 
of Alexandria.‘ 

My primary interest in P. Yale 1528 is to suggest a simple change 
in a single word in place of a restoration by Welles in line 5: ‘““Tuscus, 
the prefect, answered you: pu? dAéyere doeBes [7]pal[y]ua.”” This Welles 
translates: “Do not utter impiety,’ which would surely be expressed: 
un Neyere doeBEs Tr. For this I propose: px) A€yere aceBes [Ta]paly]ua. 
As is clear by comparison with the corresponding letters in the word 
mitraxca (see |. 6 of the excellent photograph furnished by the editor, 
JRS, Vol. XXVIII, Pl. I), the [ra] is quite as justified for the space re- 
quirement as the letter [7]. 

In its most conservative translation [ra]pa[y]ua would mean: 
“Don’t talk impious confusion.” This meaning could be easily justi- 
fied by the first statement of the prefect when he rendered his official 
decision from the tribunal: “TI said to you in the camp, and now I say 
the same thing. The procedure (aywy7) of the legionaries is one thing, 
another that of the cohortales, another that of the oarsmen.” For 
aywyn as “procedure’’ (=actio), instead of Welles’s forced translation 
as “‘discipline,”® see Preisigke, Wérterbuch, s.v. page 6 and Paul M. 
Meyer, Juristische Papyri, No. 88, note 17. A difficulty in this under- 
standing of rapayya as “confusion” arises, however, from the accom- 
panying adjective, aoeBés. Any ‘“‘confusion” caused by the procedure 
followed by the veterans could hardly be designated as “impious.” 
For this reason I interpret [ra]pa[y]ua as “rebellion.” This meaning is 
attested for rapaxos and is not unusual for rapax7.® As Welles himself 
has pointed out,’ rebellion was considered aaeBés in Ptolemaic times, 

4P. Yale 1528. 15-16: jowacducba abrov & T&u arpetwr, [ka]Onuévou abrod émi Tar 


Bnuart. That this was the Atrium magnum (Calderini, Dizionario det nomi geografici, 
I, 95) is proved by Welles (JRS, XXVIII, 45). 

* Wenger (Savigny Zeitschrift, LIX, 388) thinks that the words of the prefect should 
be interpreted as a “‘disciplinary warning.’’ This is true in the sense of discipline of the 
plaintiffs as citizen, but not as military discipline, as understood by Welles (JRS, 
XXVIII, 46), since these men were no longer in active service. 


* For rapaxos referring to the Jewish rebellion see BGU, III, 889. 23, év 7G "Iovd(arxd) 
tapaxw. For rapax7 as “rebellion’’ see P. Louvre 10632 (= Wilcken, Chrestomathie 167, 
14); P. Amherst 30. 11; Peyron, Papyri Taurinenses, I, 5. 27-29, p. 42; the Rosetta 
decree, OGIS, 90. 20. In P. Amh. 30. 33 those who caused the rapax7 are called 
“rebels” (amoorarai). In the Rosetta decree the revolters are called both “‘rebels’’ 
and impious persons (rv dmooraréGy in |. 27, and do¢Beis wavras in 1. 26). 

7 Upon the suggestion of A. D. Nock; see JRS, XXVIII, 47, n. 22. See also Ulrich 
Wilcken in Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, XIII, 237. 
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that is to say, sacrilege against the god-king.* To his Egyptian sub- 
jects, moreover, Nero was just as much a god as Ptolemy Epiphanes 
had been to the priests who passed the Rosetta decree in 196 B.c. The 
sole instance of rapaywa which appears in the papyri is indecisive as to 
the meaning. It is a near-guess that the prefect, in his angry criticism 
of the attitude of the legionary veterans, had used the word rapaxn 
and that the soldiers, in formulating their account of their successive 
meetings with him, had changed the word to rapayya." 

In P. Yale 1528. 2 and 19-20 the soldiers who appeared before the 
prefect are called merely eyewvapror, xoprapior, and xomndarar (for 
kwrndarat). The conclusion that they were soldiers in active service 
was therefore an entirely natural one. P. Fouad I 21 presents, how- 
ever, an abbreviated court record of proceedings held before the 
prefect of Egypt upon the complaint of a group of veterans of the 
legions, of the alae, the cohorts, and oarsmen; and the date of the 
meeting appears as Sebastos 7 (September 4) of the year 10 of Nero." 
The prefect’s name is lost in line 11 of the Fouad document; but there 
is no doubt that it was the Tuscus of P. Yale 1528. If I do not mis- 
interpret the meaning of Jean Scherer, editor of the Fouad document, 
he believes that the meetings reported in P. Yale 1528 and in P. 
Fouad I 21, although they are placed by him upon the same day," 
nevertheless deal with complaints of two different groups: one of 
active soldiers, the other of retired soldiers.'* This I believe per se to 


8 See Wilcken, loc. cit., and the reference in n. 2 to Mommsen, Rém. Strafrecht, 540. 

§It is found in the fragment of the Myrmidons of Aeschylus published by Norsa 
and Vitelli in Mélanges Bidez, II (1934), 956-78=PSI, XI, 1211, 14—xal crparod 
tap[a]yuara. In the PSI version, n. 13, the editors have rejected their former sugges- 
tion of ray[eliuara as unsatisfactory. In fact, rayevua as noun is unknown and had 
to be forcibly derived by the editors from the Aeschylean verb rayebeo@ar (Mélanges 
Bidez, II, 977, n. 14). 

10The account which they gave shows omissions and errors of spelling, at least; 
apos for mpoc(#Oov), 1. 2; etxoo[aly (Bell’s suggestion) in 1]. 11; &do for &\Xo and 
mopoeoe for ropeveobe in |. 20. 

11 A, Bataille, O. Guéraud, P. Jouguet, et al., Les Papyrus Fouad I (Cairo: Institut 
Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale, 1939). 

12 See P. Fouad I 21, note to 1. 3, where Scherer changes Welles’s restoration of 
tie [¢] to rh [F]. This change would be required only in case Scherer believed the two 
incidents were one and the same. 


13 See Scherer’s note ibid., ll. 3 and 11. 
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be unlikely. Because the volume (P. Fouad I) under present war 
conditions may not be available to interested students for some time, 
I present a reading which is only slightly altered from Scherer’s 
transliteration, with few diacritical marks given, except to indicate 
missing letters: 


avriypagov brouvnuat|[t|opod. 
élrous dexarou Népwr[o|s KXavéiov Kaioapos LeBacrod 
Teppavixod A[v]roxparopos, unvds LeBacrod &. 
év Tat meyadux arpiwt éri Bnuaros, tapdvTwy év cupBov- 
5 Aiwe [N ]wpBavov Irodepaiov dixavoddrov Kal pds Tat 
idian] Aoyw ’AouAdNov Kovadparov kal Tevviov Ovérepos 
Ju ’Arrexod, Tlamepiov Iacropos cai BatBiov ‘IovvKeivov 
lexwv ’IovXtov Avotwdxov, KXavdiov ‘Hpakdeldou dtorxnrod 
Kav ]éiov Evxrnpovos, KXavéiou Lexovvdov. 
10 érl t]Gv mroorxiwy wept ris woherias. 
elrov bueiv Kal mporepov Ste ovK Eat duola ovdé abr? 
Jipav brdBeors. of pev yap budv eiow éx TOV AEeyLOVwY 
overpa voi, ol bé €& eihGv, [oli 5 Ex oretpGv, of 5 Ex TOD éperiKod, 
GaorTe wl) etvar TO avd wavtwr Seixarov. wednor 5é por TEpl TOU- 
15 tov jéypawa rots kara [vloudv orparnyots iva 7 xapis OAOKAN- 
pos 
éxaot lou byelt|y rnpnO[n| Kata 7d éxaorou Sixavov 
]..[..].. u éypaya. 


My restoration of [éxao7]ovu in line 16 seems to be warranted because 
of the question of the prefect Tuscus as quoted by the former soldiers 
in P, Yale 1528. 11: xwpis kai x[ ] éridere. The meaning of 
xwpis kal x[wpis], following Welles’s restoration, can be only “‘sepa- 
rately, each for himself.” 

There is no question that the two documents, P. Fouad 21 and 
P. Yale inv. 1528, will receive further attention. Probably all the com- 
ing discussions will proceed from the assumption that they deal with 
the same incident. However obvious this may appear to be, it is 
fundamental that the probability of this assumption, or its im- 
probability, be estimated. To this end the two documents are here 
analyzed in juxtaposed columns. 
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P. YALE 1528 


(REPORT PREPARED FOR 
THE SOLDIERS) 
“Copy of an Audience” 
Lines 1-8: First meeting of the 
soldiers with the prefect. The 
legionaries approached! him (Tus- 
cus) on the Road of the Camp. Tus- 
cus answered you?: ‘Don’t talk 
impious rebellion. No one is op- 
pressing you. Write upon tablets 
where each of you is domiciled. I 
will write to the strategi that no 
one may make trouble for you.” 
Lines 8-12: Second meeting of the 
soldiers with the prefect. 
Date, Sebastos 4. Place, in the 
principia of the camp. 
“We (the soldiers) gave him the 
tablets.” 
“You gave them in separately?” 
“Yes—separately.”’ 
Lines 12-14: Third meeting. 
Date, Sebastos 5. Place, near the 
Paliurus. 
‘We greeted him (the prefect) and 
he answered the greeting.” 


1. Following Wilcken’s mpoo(#)Gov) 
suggested in Archiv, XIII, 238. Naturally 
the legionary soldiers would take the lead 
in a mixed group of soldiers. 

2. Welles would change spety of the 
text to juetv. But this is not necessary. 
See U. Wilcken, Archiv, XIII, 238. 


P. FOUAD I 21 
“Copy of Court Record” 


Lines 1-2: Date, Sebastos 7, year 10 
of Nero. Place, in the Great 
Atrium, at the tribunal. 

Lines 3-9: Those present at the 
Council (nine persons in addition 
to the prefect) are enumerated by 
name. The magistracies repre- 
sented are: the Dikaiodotes (who 
is also Idios Logos), three repre- 
sentatives of Julius Lysimachos, a 
Dioiketes, and two others. 

LinE 10 (rubric): In the case of the 
missici regarding their citizenship. 

Lines 11-16: Briefed decision ren- 
dered by Tuscus, the prefect. 

“T said to you before! that the 
basis of complaint is not similar 
and the same for each of you. 
Some of you are legionary veter- 
ans, some (veterans) from the cav- 
alry, some from the cohorts, some 
from the oarsmen group,” so that 
the legal right is not the same for 
all. 


1. At the first meeting, that on the 
road of the camp. See P. Yale 1528. 17: 
kal éy rH mapeuBorjre elra dpeiv. 

2. él rlav pucotxiwy in 1. 10 shows 
that they were all veterans. In P. Yale 
1528 only three differentiated groups oc- 
cur—the legionaries, the cohortales, and 
the oarsmen. The veterans of the alae 
and speirai are there grouped as cohor- 
tales, whereas the official record makes the 
complete distinction. 
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Lines 15-23: Fourth meeting. 


Date, Sebastos [7] (supplied from 
P. Fouad 21. 3). 

Place, in the Atrium at the tri- 
bunal of the prefect. 

“Tuscus said to us: ‘I told you in 


“T will take care of the matter. 
I have (already) written to the 
strategi? nome by nome, in order 
that the (imperial) beneficence 
might be observed individually in 
your case in its entirety, according 


the camp (see first meeting above) 
and now repeat it. The procedure 
(in the case) of the legionaries is 3. This was promised at the first meet- 
one thing that of the cohortales ing, that on the road of the camp. See the 
é ‘ other column and P. Yale 1528. 7-8. 

another, that of the oarsmen still 

another. Each of you go back to 

his place of domicile and do not be 

idle.’ ” 


to the legal right of each (person).”’ 


The year appears as A.D. 63 (year 10 of Nero) in P. Fouad 21. The 
name of the prefect, Tuscus, appears in Yale 1528 only. This leaves 
open, as possibilities for that meeting, the years a.p. 63-66. The 
month and the days correspond, however. In Yale 1528 the second 
audience with the prefect occurred on September 1, the third upon 
September 2, the fourth on September [?], which must have been one 
of the days shortly following. The date given in the court record 
(P. Fouad 21) for the appearance of the veterans (missicz) before the 
tribunal of the prefect is September 4. This close similarity of month 
and day of the two reports might, conceivably, be sheer coincidence 
and apply to meetings which happened in any one of the three years 
A.D. 63-66; but it is not likely. The place of the final appearance of 
the soldiers and of the rendering of the decision probably has no bear- 
ing on the conclusion toward which we are working, because the 
prefect in any case would be holding court from his tribunal and the 
tribunal at Alexandria would be permanently located év rau arpiar." 
Despite the important correspondence represented by the dates, we 
must seek for more convincing proof, or disproof, that the two inci- 
dents are one and the same in the story of the complaint and of the 
meetings and in the words of the prefect and the decision reached by 
him. 


4Q. W. Reinmuth, “The Prefect of Egypt” in Klio, Beiheft 21 (1935), p. 132. 


1 P, Fouad I 21. 4 places it & 7&t weyador drpion. Cf. Calderini, Dizionario dei nomi 
geografici, I, 95. 





eh 
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Against assimilation of the two incidents stand three arguments. 
All of these seem to me, however, to be minor differences and readily 
explicable. P. Yale 1528, on the face of it, seems to deal with active 
soldiers;* P. Fouad 21, with veterans honorably discharged at the 
close of their years of service. Second, P. Yale 1528 gives the soldiers 
as members of the legions, cohorts, and oarsmen, whereas P. Fouad 
21 gives four branches of the service—legionary veterans, veterans of 
the alae, of the oretpat, and of the rowing contingent. Third, in P. 
Yale 1528. 18-20 Tuscus made the statement, in rendering the decision 
from the bema, that the adywy7n (actio) differed for each of the groups. 
In P. Fouad 21. 11-12 he stated that the t7d@eors differed, i.e., the 
causa actionis. 

The first objection is to be eliminated by the observation that the 
soldiers’ report (P. Yale 1528) is not official and these former army 
men would still think of themselves, and speak of themselves, as 
“legionaries,”’ “cavalry men,” or as of the navy.!” The second differ- 
ence is simply disposed of and on the same basis. The soldiers did not 
need to make the legal distinction between the alae, cavalry men of 
the auxilia, and the owetpa: or cohortales in general; and they readily, 
though imprecisely, include both elements under the term xoprapuot. 
The third element of difference arises from the fact that the official 
version, P. Fouad 21, is necessarily the more precise in the statement 
that the basis of the complaint, the hypothesis, was different for each 
group. The soldiers picked up the word &ywyn, or the procedure it- 
self, which would differ as a consequence of the difference in the 
hypothesis and the decision to be rendered, which must vary in ac- 
cordance with the basis of complaint (rd éxacrov di[xalioy in P. 
Fouad 21. 16). It is probable that the prefect used all of the three 
words—vmdfeats, aywyn, and dixavov—in his full discussion before the 
veterans. 

Four elements of content in the two documents are to me decisive 
for the conclusion that they are variant records, one official, the other 
an account given from memory, of the same event. “In the camp I 


16 As Welles, Wilcken, and Wenger all concluded in their discussions. 


17 See the veterans who had served é etAas kal & omeipats Kal & kXaooas in BGU, 
I, 113 = Wilcken, Chrestomathie 458 (cf. BGU, I, 265 =Chrest. 459) and the dedication of 
the obarpavds do[y]uwvapis of A.D. 156 in Preisigke, Sammelbuch, I, 4227. 
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told you and now I say the same thing,” said the prefect in P. Yale 
1528. 17-18 according to the soldiers’ memory of it. For this the court 
record states, more succinctly (P. Fouad I 21. 11): “TI said to you be- 
fore.”’ Therefore a meeting, recognized as official, had preceded the 
tribunal hearing according to both reports of the complaint of the 
veterans. The second observation is that the content of the prefect’s 
remarks at this first meeting was, in effect, exactly the same: the 
“procedure” differed according to P. Yale 1528, the “basis of com- 
plaint”’ according to P. Fouad 21. 

The third point of similarity is that at the first meeting with the 
soldiers, as recorded in P. Yale 1528. 4-8, the prefect stated that he 
would write to the strategi, and in P. Fouad 21. 15 at the tribunal 
session held in the Atrium he assured the veterans that he had written 
to them. The difference in time between the two meetings was five or 
six days. 

The fourth likeness, and the most decisive, lies in the decision 
rendered by Tuscus. In the official court record it reads (P. Fouad 21. 
15-16): “I have written to the strategi, nome by nome, that the benef- 
icence (% xapis) should be observed for you completely, according 
to the legal right of each.”’ This decision is also implicit in the original 
statement made to the legionaries who, in the Yale account, ap- 
proached the prefect at their first meeting on the road of the camp. 
He said (P. Yale 1528. 7-8): “I will write to the strategi in order that 
no one may make trouble for you.” Essentially, as in the pronounce- 
ment at the tribunal, this is a victory for the soldiers.'* In the official 
response the xapts in which the soldiers shared is mentioned. But its 
nature, thoroughly understood by the court and the complainants, 
remains unknown to us. 

Into this understanding of the successive meetings of the veterans 
with the prefect and of the soldiers’ memorandum of the course of 
their successful series of interviews, the word [ra]pa[y]ua in P. Yale 
1528. 5 fits easily. The former legionaries, as the outstanding pres- 
sure group of the whole body, approached Tuscus with a single peti- 
tion for all. They talked violently. Tuscus chided them, in obvious 
anger, with the statement that their talk was rebellious in tone and 


18 See Scherer in P. Fouad I p. 44. 
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sacrilege, sacrilege toward the emperor unquestionably—certainly 
not toward himself. The anger and the rebuke of the prefect admin- 
istered at this meeting, which was an informal presentation of a peti- 
tion in transitu,'® explain one singular feature entered in their memo- 
randum by the former soldiers (P. Yale 1528. 13-14): “On the fifth 
of the same month we greeted him near the Thorn Bush and he 
answered our greeting.”’ Mention of this meeting with the prefect 
really does not bear upon the complaint or the decision. It is im- 
portant to the soldiers, however, because the attitude of the prefect 
showed that his previous rebuke had ended that aspect of the matter 
and that, on his side, there was to be no harboring of ill-feeling against 
the veterans. 

The publication of P. Fouad 21 has made invalid several of the 
suppositions previously made about the complaint and the meetings 
of the soldiers with the prefect Tuscus. The men involved were not 
active soldiers but veterans. The veteran group which appeared be- 
fore the prefect was not a deputation or delegation representing 
others; it included, apparently, all those whose interests in the im- 
perial beneficitum (xapis in P. Fouad 21. 15) had been disregarded by 
the strategi of the nomes. This is proved by the fact that, at the 
prefect’s request, they handed in their complaints “separately, each 
for himself.”’ The report of the audience of the veterans with the 
prefect, of which P. Yale 1528 is a copy, was probably not made upon 
the basis of the court record but from the memory of the events 
among the veterans. The fact that the complainants were veterans 
and no longer in active service changes the meaning of “discipline” 
ascribed to adywy7 in P. Yale 1528. 18 to its normal technical meaning 
of “conduct of the case,’’ or “‘procedure.” 


Co.LuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


19 See Wenger in Savigny Zeitschrift, LIX, 385, and n. 1. 








AGRIPPA POSTUMUS 


ALBERT EARL PAPPANO 


HE purpose of the present paper is to bring together and ex- 

amine, in somewhat more detail than the scope of Gardthausen’s 

work permitted,' the evidence bearing upon the life of the post- 
humous son of Agrippa. The paucity of this evidence, almost entirely 
limited to incidental mention in connection with other matters, puts 
anything in the nature of a full biographical treatment beyond the 
bounds of possibility. Still it is hoped that an attempt to isolate and 
arrange these stray bits of information may prove to be not entirely 
without value to the general history of the Augustan age. 

In March, 12 B.c., when the busy and useful life of Marcus Agrippa 
came to its untimely end, his young wife, Julia, was awaiting the birth 
of their fifth child.2 It was a boy, born, if we accept the attractive 
hypothesis of Gardthausen, sometime after June 26 of the same year.* 
Augustus was still mourning Agrippa’s death and so, to honor the 
memory of his lifelong friend, he named the child Marcus Agrippa,‘ 
apparently omitting the gentile name Vipsanius, which the elder 
Agrippa had cast aside many years before. The additional cognomen 
“Postumus” appears nowhere in an inscription and, among the litera- 
ry historians, only in Tacitus, Pliny, and Plutarch.‘ 

In the following year the marriage of Julia and Tiberius took place, 


1 Augustus und seine Zeit (Leipzig, 1891-1904), I, 1250-53; II, 843-46. Cf. Pauly- 
Wissowa-Kroll, Realencycl., X, 183-85. 

2 Suetonius Augustus 64; Dio liv. 29. 5. 

3 Op. cit., II, 844, n. 1. Gardthausen reasons that since the boy was adopted by 
Augustus on June 26, a.p. 4, yet did not assume the toga virilis until the following year, 
in all probability he was not yet fifteen years old at the time of his adoption. 

4 Dio liv. 29. 5. On the form of the name cf. CIL, X, 1240; XI, 3305; VI, 31275; 
Rémische Mitteilungen, VII (1892), 327 f.; JG, XII, ii, 164, 166, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172; 
BCH, VIII (1884), 155; ibid., XII (1888), 316 f.; Athen. Mitt., XIII (1888), 60. Cf. also 
M. Reinhold, Marcus Agrippa (Geneva and New York, 1933), pp. 130 f. 

5 Reinhold, op. cit., pp. 4-8. 


6 On the use of this designation as an additional cognomen or ‘‘agnomen’”’ cf. Festus, 
p. 238M. 
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and probably soon afterward the child was taken, as his brothers had 
been, to be raised in the house of Augustus. We may assume that here 
he came under the instruction of the renowned scholar Verrius Flaccus, 
tutor to the children of the imperial household. Suetonius records the 
interest of Augustus in the proper education of his grandchildren and 
the close personal supervision which he exercised.’ It seems probable 
that during this period he was a schoolmate of Drusus, son of Tiberius, 
Germanicus Caesar, and, for a time at least, of the weak and sickly 
child who was to be the emperor Claudius. There is no further evi- 
dence for any event of Agrippa’s life anterior to 2 B.c.,’ when on Au- 
gust 1, at the festival celebrating the dedication of the Temple of Mars 
Ultor in the Forum of Augustus, he was permitted to ride in the tra- 
ditional Troy game with the other boys of distinguished family.® It is 
unlikely that during these years of childhood any very close ties of 
sympathy and affection had been formed between the child and the 
extremely unmaternal Julia. Still her public disgrace and exile to Pan- 
dateria, which occurred in the closing months of the same year,!® must 
have come as a tremendous shock to him. The misconduct of the 
mother, however, seems to have acted in no way to lessen the favor in 
which her elder sons were held by their grandfather and adoptive 
father, Augustus, and there is no reason to suppose that his treatment 
of Agrippa was altered in the least. In fact, it is more than possible 
that he had long since ceased to think of these children as belonging to 
Julia at all. 

The death of Gaius, on February 21, a.p. 4,!' once more upset the 
plans of Augustus to provide a political heir of his own blood and 
again left the persistent problem of the succession unsetiled. This time 
inevitable necessity dictated his choice, and he turned to the ever 
dependable Tiberius. On June 26, by the legal process of a lex curiata, 
he adopted both Tiberius and Agrippa Postumus, now in his fifteenth 
year.” As a part of the same settlement, it will be remembered, 


7 Aug. 64. 


8 He may have been present at the funeral games in honor of his father held in 7 B.c. 
(cf. Dio lv. 8; Res gestae iv. 31 [Mommsen, p. 90]; Reinhold, op. cit., p. 135). 


9 Dio lv. 10. 6. 10 Gardthausen, op. cit., I, 1100 f. 11 [bid., p. 1145 and notes. 


12 Suetonius Aug. 65; Tiberius 15; Velleius ii. 103 f.; Tacitus Annals i. 3; and the 
fragmentary (and perhaps corrupt) account given by Dio lv. 13. The date is given by 
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Tiberius was compelled to adopt Germanicus, son of his brother 
Drusus.'* Whether the adoption of Agrippa had any political signifi- 
cance cannot now be clearly determined.'‘ It is almost certain that 
Augustus did not intend his grandson to be his successor, with Tiberius 
as regent and guardian, in case he himself should die before the boy 
reached maturity. Had this been his intention, it is hardly likely that 
he would have adopted Tiberius and further provided that Germani- 
cus be brought into direct line of succession. It must not be forgotten 
that the principate was not at this time regarded as hereditary, and 
the adoption of a son would not be thought of as the designation of a 
successor.!> More probably Augustus, for reasons largely sentimental, 
adopted his only surviving grandson to compensate in some measure 
the loss of the sons whom Fortune had snatched away. 

It was in the next year, a.p. 5, that Agrippa, with none of the pomp 
and ceremony with which Gaius and Lucius had been honored, as- 
sumed the toga virilis.'® The fact that he had passed his fifteenth birth- 
day, probably by some months, before he gained this recognition is in 
itself no ground for the assumption that he was in any way under- 
developed.'” The absence of the honors which had been decreed to 
Gaius and Lucius on like occasions may be regarded as merely addi- 
tional support for the suggestion made above, that Agrippa was not 
the destined successor to the principate and bore a strictly private 
relationship to Augustus.'* It seems unlikely that Augustus would 


CIL, I, p. 395 (Commentarii diurni). Velleius (ii. 103) gives the date as June 27, but an 
epigraphical source is preferable to one depending on the descent of manuscripts; cf. 
Mommsen, CIL, loc. cit. On the age of Agrippa see above, n. 3. His adoptive name, 
Agrippa Iulius Augusti f. Divi n. Caesar, is recorded by CIL, X, 405. (All references 
to Tacitus in this paper are to the Annals.) 

13 Cf. Gardthausen, op. cit., I, 1162 f., and notes; T. R. Holmes, Architect of the Ro- 
man Empire, II, 105 f.; H. S. Jones, Camb. Axe. Hist., X, 157; A. D. Winspear and L. K. 
Geweke, Augustus and the Reconstruction of Roman Society (Madison, Wis., 1935), pp. 
80 f. 

14 Dessau (Gesch. d. rém. Kaiserz., I, 474) sees here the double-monarchy principle. 
Cf. Kornemann, Doppelprinzipat und Reichsteilung im Imperium Romanum (Leipzig, 
1930), pp. 24-26. 

15 Cf. the accession of Tiberius, especially Tacitus i. 13. 


16 Dio lv. 22. 4; ef. Zonaras x. 36. 


17Cf. H. Blimner, Rémische Privataltertiimer (1911), pp. 335 f. 


18 Cf. the treatment accorded Claudius at his assumption of the toga virilis (Sue- 
tonius Claudius 2). 
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have adopted the boy at all, had any marked symptoms of abnormality 
been evident. On the other hand, it is easily deducible from the evi- 
dence that Agrippa was far different in nature from Gaius and Lucius. 
There is strong evidence for the belief that, personally at least, Augus- 
tus found Tiberius not entirely satisfactory in the role of heir pre- 
sumptive.'® In the light of this consideration and Augustus’ evident 
anxiety to provide a successor who was his own lineal descendant, we 
must conclude that Agrippa had shown himself wanting in the su- 
perior qualities demanded by the career for which his grandfather 
would otherwise have destined him. But, up to this point at least, we 
are justified in assuming no more than this: a lack of the exceptional 
characteristics and outstanding capabilities which had distinguished 
his elder brothers. 

The particular traits which brought about his eventual ruin would 
seem, then, to have manifested themselves in the period after his 
adoption.”® Since it has been frequently suggested or implied by mod- 
ern students of the period that Agrippa suffered from some form of 
mental disorder, we must, as we proceed, survey the evidence upon 
which this supposition is based.”! It must be stated at the outset that 
the conclusions derived from such an investigation can be at best only 
probabilities and can in no way be regarded as proven fact. We are by 
no means in full possession of the necessary data; and, to achieve 
results substantially sound even within the narrow limits imposed by 
circumstance, the recorded evidence must be checked by the known 
bias of its authority. 

The soundest approach to the subject seems to be by way of the 
language used by the historians to describe his character.” Dio de- 

19 He added to the formula used in adopting Tiberius the words “‘hoc rei publicae 
causa facio,” according to Velleius ii. 104. Cf. Suetonius T7b. 21. 


20 Cf. Velleius ii. 112: ‘‘Iam ante biennium [from the time of his adoption] qualis 
esset apparere coeperat..... 


21 He is considered mentally unsound by T.S. Jerome, Classical Philology, VII (1912), 
279; M. P. Charlesworth, American Journal of Philology, XLIV (1923), 148; H. von 
Hentig, Uber d. Casarenwahnsinn, d. Krankh. d. Kaisers Tiberius (Miinchen, 1924), 
p. 20 (cf. Hohl’s review in DLZ, XLVI [1925], 269-74); M. Hammond, Augustan Princi- 
pate (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), p. 70; E. Hohl, Hermes, LXX (1935), 350, n. 3; ef. 
Niese-Hohl, Grundr. d. rém. Gesch. (1923), p. 305. F. B. Marsh (Reign of Tiberius 
{London, 1931], p. 40) is more cautious. 


22 It is noteworthy that all the quotations here gathered appear to refer to the period 
after Agrippa’s adoption. 
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scribes him as “‘slavishly boorish” (SovAoTpem7s) and says that he “had 
a violent disposition” (77 Te dpyq mpomere? éxpyro) and “acted im- 
moderately” (ob yap éowppovifero).** He is characterized by Tacitus 
as “uncouth” (rudem bonarum artium), and “stupidly ferocious” 
(stolide ferocem),*4 and again as “‘savage”’ (trucem).” Velleius, more 
severely, speaks of his “astounding depravity of mind and character” 
(mira pravitate animi atque ingent) and describes his fate as ‘worthy of 
his madness” (dignum furore suo).% His character is described by 
Suetonius as ‘‘base and ferocious” (sordidum ac ferox), and he is spoken 
of as being, after his removal to Surrentum, “no more tractable, but 
rather from day to day more frenzied”’ (nihilo tractabiliorem, immo in 
dies amentiorem).27 

Dio can hardly be convicted of prejudice in dealing with events so 
remote from his own time. His evidence may be expected to show the 
coloring of his source, but here his language is rather mild, and it is 
reasonable to assume that his source was fairly impartial. Tacitus, 
being definitely biased against Tiberius and intent upon picturing 
Agrippa as the victim of Livia’s scheming, probably puts the case in 
overfavorable terms.?* Any opinion or judgment of Velleius is likely to 
be colored by his strongly partisan regard for Tiberius, and here his 
language clearly suggests hostility to Agrippa, whom he must have 
regarded as a contender for the principate.?® The testimony of Sue- 
tonius seems to need no comment. 

Early in the spring of a.p. 7, when the Pannonian War was at a 
critical stage, Augustus dispatched Germanicus with an additional 
army to Tiberius’ aid.*° Although all available forces were being uti- 
lized to sway the issue in Rome’s favor, Agrippa was not, as might 


231lv. 32. Cf. Zonaras x. 37. 

24], 3. 26 ii, 112. 

25 Jbid. 4, referring to a.p. 14. 27 Aug. 65. 

28 Cf. the sound critical estimate of the sources by Marsh, op. cit., pp. 1-15, Appen. 
III, pp. 272-83. 

29 On the attitude of Velleius cf. Niese-Hohl, op. cit., p. 277; A. Rosenberg, Einl. u. 
Quellenk. rém. Gesch. (Berlin, 1921), pp. 220 f. His treatment of Agrippa as a rival of 


Tiberius may well be based entirely on events subsequent to the period which we are 
discussing. 


30 Dio lv. 31-32. The accounts of this war are not entirely clear (cf. R. Syme, Camb. 
Anc. Hist., X, 369-73, and Melber’s notes on Dio, ad loc.). 
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have been expected, sent along to serve an apprentice term with the 
armies.*! He turned instead to fishing and indeed spent so much of his 
time at this pursuit that he styled himself Neptune.* Since his father 
Marcus Agrippa, had been associated frequently with Neptune on 
coins in honor of his naval victories,** it seems rather obvious that this 
was no more than a sardonically jesting comparison of his father’s 
naval exploits with his own.** Much has been made of the hostility of 
Livia toward the young Agrippa and the persecution to which she 
subjected him, but as to the extent of her antagonism we cannot 
judge. Agrippa himself hated her and railed against her, and this 
can scarcely have lessened any hostility she may have felt.5* He con- 
ceived the notion also that Augustus was wrongfully withholding his 
inheritance and repeatedly and acrimoniously charged his adoptive 
father with defrauding him.*? He appears to have been supported in 
this contention by certain friends, possibly members of the group of 
dissolute young men who had gathered about Julia before her banish- 
ment. One of them, Junius Novatus, was punished with a fine for cir- 
culating in the name of Agrippa an abusive letter concerning Augus- 
tus.** The praecipitia and vitia mentioned by Velleius (ii. 112) are in 
all probability either references to this same offensive conduct or mere 
vague, general accusations. 

Regardless of the mental condition of Agrippa, such a breach of 
matestas could not be tolerated. In bitter disappointment Augustus 
disinherited the last of his grandsons and banished him to Sur- 


31 Dio lv. 32. 1; Zonaras x. 37. The explanation is doubtless Agrippa’s lack of abil- 
ity, as suggested above. 


3:Dio lv. 32. 1. 
33 Reinhold, op. cit., p. 60, n. 48; p. 132, n. 39. 
34 Hallucination is hardly to be thought of. 


35 Cf. Tacitus i. 3 and 6; Victor Epit. i. 27; Gardthausen, op. cit., I, 1250-53; and 
Realencycl., X, 183-85. 


36 Dio lv. 32. 1. 
37 Ibid. The charge seems to have been entirely unjustified. For the terms of Marcus 
Agrippa’s will cf. Reinhold, op. cit., pp. 128-31. 


38 Suetonius Aug. 51. Novatus is mentioned only here; cf. Prosop. Imp. Rom., sub 
nom. Cassius Patavinus, who is mentioned in the same sentence by Suetonius as an- 
nouncing his willingness to stab the emperor, should not, I think, be connected with 
Agrippa at all. 
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rentum,*® confiscating his property for the aerarium militare.*® The 
date of Agrippa’s banishment cannot be determined exactly but is 
probably to be attributed to the second half of a.p. 7.44 A terminus 
ante quem is furnished by the famous Augustan arch at Pavia, fixed 
between June 26, a.p. 7, and June 26, a.p. 8, by Augustus’ thirtieth 
tribunician term.” From this monument Agrippa was excluded, al- 
most certainly because of his disgrace, although all other male de- 
scendants of Augustus, living and dead, were represented. It can hard- 
ly be doubted that the immediate cause for the severe punishment 
visited upon Agrippa was his violent and tactless accusation of Augus- 
tus. If so, then Tacitus’ “nullius flagitii compertum”’ is not strictly 
true.*® At Surrentum Agrippa’s conduct improved not at all. As 
Suetonius records,** he became “‘nihilo tractabiliorem, immo in dies 
amentiorem,” until it became necessary, probably before the end of 
the year,* to remove him to a more strict and sequestered confinement 
on the island of Planasia, where he was placed under military guard.“ 


39 Suetonius Aug. 65; Tacitus i. 3; Dio lv. 32. 2 (cf. Zonaras x. 37). Only Suetonius 
mentions the banishment to Surrentum; Tacitus and Dio imply that he was sent directly 
to Planasia. From this divergence of testimony two deductions may be drawn: (1) that 
Suetonius’ source was more detailed than that (or those) of Tacitus and Dio and (2) 
that Agrippa’s stay at Surrentum was short. On the meaning of abdicare (Suetonius 
Aug. 65) cf. Hohl, op. cit., p. 350, n. 1. 

Juvenal vi. 158 refers, of course, to Herodes Agrippa, not to Postumus; but cf. the 
misinformed gossip of the scholiasts, Schol. in Iuv. vet., ad loc. (p. 84 [Wessner]). 

40 Dio lv. 32. 2; Zonaras x. 37. On the aerarium militare cf. Kubitschek, Realencycl., 
I, 672-74. 

41 It is placed by Velleius (ii. 112) at about the same time as the battle of the Vol- 
eaean Marshes, i.e., late in A.p. 7 (ef. Dio lv. 32. 3-4), since soon afterward the armies 
went into winter quarters (cf. Syme, op. cit.). 

The words of Velleius: “.... Agrippa, qui eodem die quo Tiberius adoptatus ab 
avo suo naturali erat et iam ante biennium qualis esset apparere coeperat....’’ Can- 
not, I think, be taken, as Hohl has taken them (op. cit.), to mean that the break between 
Augustus and his grandson occurred before June 26, a.p. 6. Velleius says only that with- 
in two years after his adoption Agrippa had already begun to show his true nature. 
The brevi of Suetonius (Aug. 65) is too vague to have any conclusive force. 

#2 CIL, V, 6416. Cf. Gardthausen, op. cit., I, 1257; Mommsen, Gesam. Schr., VIII, 
93-100; Fitzler-Seeck, Realencycl., X, 348. According to the commonly accepted inter- 
pretation of this monument, the place designed for Agrippa, in which he could not ap- 
pear after his disinheritance and consequent removal from all family ties, was occupied, 
to avoid a vacant place, by Claudius, not properly a member of the Julian family at all. 


43], 3. Tacitus attributes Agrippa’s banishment to the hostile influence of Livia. 
44 Aug. 65. 45 Cf. n. 39 above. 


46 Tacitus i. 3; Dio lv. 32. 2. For a description of Planasia (now called Pianosa, near 
Elba) ef. A. Mori, Encicl. ital., X XVII (1935), 126 f. 
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To provide, perhaps, against a possible change of heart Augustus 
caused the detention to be made permanent and irrevocable by decree 
of the Senate.*” 

We return to the question of Agrippa’s sanity. The formidable mass 
of testimonia to his character assembled above, it must be remem- 
bered, represents the total of expressed opinion, and any just estimate 
of it must derive from a process of averaging rather than of simple 
addition. It is worth while to note that no expression has been cited 
which could not be used of a sane man in one circumstance or another. 
Agrippa appears, then, to have been by nature rather stupid, sullen, 
and stubborn. He was rough and uncouth and was given, on occasion, 
to fits of unreasonable and savage temper. Since, as Tacitus states,** 
he was of uncommon physical strength, he must have become at times 
extremely difficult to deal with, if not actually uncontrollable.*® The 
most impartial critic must admit that his environment had been from 
birth such as to foster, rather than to temper, these undesirable quali- 
ties. His father was dead. His mother, even if so inclined, must have 
been prevented by other interests from any active participation in his 
care and training. The busy imperial household, under the direct man- 
agement of Livia, even if not hostile, must have furnished little 
sympathetic understanding of the child’s developmental problem. It 
is difficult also to imagine Augustus himself as vitally interested in so 
unpromising a lad. 

It seems not unfair, then, to assume that during his formative 
years, aside from his formal schooling and the influence of his play- 
mates, he was left largely to his own devices, to develop as best he 
might. It cannot have escaped his notice that, although he had re- 
ceived the trifling honors customarily accorded to children of the im- 
perial household,®° he had been denied those of any real significance; 
and, if he could realize at all the fact that he had been less richly 
gifted by nature than his brothers, he was not sufficiently mature to 

47 Suetonius Aug. 65. 481, 3. 


49 Cf. the analysis of this evidence by von Hentig, op. cit., p. 20, which seems to me 
unjustifiably severe. 


60 Cf. the inscriptions cited above (n. 4), and CIL, II, 1528; VI, 18548; X, 924. The 
inscription from Delos published by Homolle, BCH, VIII (1884), 155, is from the base 
of a statue, probably of Agrippa; cf. BCH, XII (1888), 316 f.; Reinhold, op. cit., p. 107, 
n. 13.; Durrbach, Choiz d’inscriptions de Délos, No. 173. 
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accept and make the best of his endowments. It may well have 
seemed to him that, with his adoption, recognition was coming to him 
at last. When it did not,®' and when Germanicus was sent out to 
active military service while Agrippa himself was left to waste his 
time and energy in an inactive and aimless existence at home, his dis- 
appointment must have been bitter. If, as seems probable from the 
evidence, he became troublesome at about this time (a.p. 7), what 
more likely explanation than his disappointment at the apparent 
unfairness of Augustus? It is easy to understand, too, how this dis- 
appointment would crystallize rapidly into the conviction that he was 
the object of consistent discrimination and persecution by Augustus, 
at the malicious instigation of Livia. If he was, as he seems to have 
been, encouraged in this unfortunate and wrongheaded belief by too 
sympathetic friends, what more natural consequence in one of Agrip- 
pa’s temperament than his charge against Augustus and his anger 
toward Livia? 

Professor E. Hohl, in his excellent article on the death of Agrippa, 
declares himself convinced that the boy suffered from hebephrenia, a 
variety of dementia praecox.®? While this view is quite possible, and 
outwardly in accord with the ancient testimonia to his character and 
conduct, it seems to neglect one relevant consideration. His intracta- 
ble disposition and violent conduct are symptomatic of mental dis- 
order only if without sufficient normal causation. It has been sug- 
gested above that such causation may have existed. This purely psy- 
chological speculation is in some slight degree supported by more con- 
crete evidence. Had Junius Novatus doubted the sanity of his friend, 
it seems scarcely probable that he would have sided with him openly 
in his disastrous breach with Augustus. This breach, it will be remem- 
bered, was provoked by the very conduct which has made Agrippa’s 
mental state an object of suspicion to modern historians. As will be 
shown below, certain evidence seems to indicate the existence of a 
plot to rescue Agrippa froin his confinement after the death of Augus- 


51 One inscription from the period a.p. 4-7 has been found: CIL, X, 405. He was 
honored also on a coin of Corinth (Cohen, I, 187; Jour. d’arch. numism., II [1899], 95; 
JHS, VI [1885], 71; ef. Corinth, VI [1933], 19, Nos. 36 and 37; Bernoulli, Rém. Ikonogr., 
II, No. 1, 137). 

82 Op. cit., p. 350, n. 3. 


53 Hohl agrees with von Hentig’s interpretation of the evidence (cf. n. 49, above). 
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tus in A.D. 14, and to rush him to the German armies, presumably with 
a view to making him the successor of his grandfather. At this time he 
had been confined for seven years, during which period a hebephrenic 
condition, had any existed, would almost certainly have progressed to 
unmistakable madness,*‘ and it seems incredible that sane men would 
risk their lives to procure a mad ruler. 

Since we have ranged rather widely in search of evidence bearing on 
this question, it may be well to develop our conclusion through a brief 
summary. The testimonia of ancient writers to Agrippa’s mental con- 
dition are inconclusive. His untoward conduct may well have resulted 
from normal reaction to unfavorable environment and unsympathetic 
treatment. He was not alone in the belief that Augustus had dealt 
unjustly with him. Seven years after his relegation to Planasia he was 
actively supported as a candidate for the succession. In the light of 
these considerations we are forced to conclude that a judgment as 
absolute and sweeping as that of Hohl is inadequately supported by 
the evidence and stands in need of correction. Yet, in denying Hohl’s 
view, we cannot affirm its opposite, and the question must be left at 
last as incapable of definite solution, but with a slight balance of 
probability in favor of Agrippa’s sanity. 

Although from the time of Agrippa’s banishment every effort was 
bent toward increasing the prestige of Tiberius, and it became increas- 
ingly clear that Augustus had made his final choice, yet, since the 
principate was not hereditary, Tiberius’ accession could not be a mere 
matter of course, and it was far from certain that there would be no 
other contenders.® As the long and fruitful life of the emperor drew 
toward its close, the question of the succession became an ever more 
popular topic of speculation.® It is recorded®’ that, in one of his last 
conversations with Tiberius, Augustus himself discussed the matter 
and named several men who might be considered as possible con- 


54 No definite limit can be set upon the development of dementia praecox, owing to 
the variation of observed phenomena, and authorities are hesitant to generalize, but a 
period of seven years from the time of confinement should be sufficient to show unmis- 
takable manifestations, since the usual progress of the disease is toward complete men- 
tal dilapidation (cf. A. C. Buckley, The Basis of Psychiatry [Philadelphia, 1920], p. 
313). For a brief discussion of the subject cf. K. Birnbaum, Handwérterb. d. med. Psy- 
chol. (Leipzig, 1930), pp. 502 f.; Buckley, op. cit., pp. 310-14. 


55 Suetonius Tib. 15. 56 Tacitus i. 4. 57 Ibid. 13. 
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testants. It is noteworthy that, while Agrippa had long since ceased to 
be considered by Augustus (if he ever had been), he and Tiberius were 
mentioned together by the people,®* presumably as the two most 
prominent candidates. If Tacitus has mirrored popular sentiment cor- 
rectly, Agrippa was slightly favored, since the faults alleged against 
him were merely youth and inexperience, while Tiberius had shown 
his Claudian superbia and indications of cruelty. 

Whatever the extent of this popular acceptance of the candidacy of 
Agrippa, it is safe to assume that it was not entirely spontaneous, and 
the facts may best be fitted together through the hypothesis that he 
was being supported energetically by a considerable party hostile to 
Tiberius and Livia and favorable to Julia and her descendants.*® The 
activity of this group for the most part took the form of propaganda, 
both against Tiberius and Livia and in support of Agrippa. Many ex- 
amples of the former type are extant in the material unfavorable to the 
Claudians recorded by Tacitus.®° Probably the most successfully dis- 
seminated piece of propaganda of the latter type was the story, related 
or referred to in varying form by Tacitus (i. 5), Dio (Ivi. 39), Zonaras 
(x. 38), Plutarch (De garrul. 508A), Pliny (H.N. vii. 150), and Victor 
(Epitome i. 27), of Augustus’ clandestine visit to Agrippa on the is- 
land, and their reconciliation. Although this tale was credited by 
Gardthausen®™ and by von Domaszewski,™ its extreme improbability 
has been demonstrated by Charlesworth, and its conflicting details 
need not be recounted here. Tacitus gives it only as a rumor, and we 
need have little hesitancy in rejecting it in toto. As Charlesworth has 
pointed out,®* it is part and parcel with the scandalous story that 

58 Thid. 4. 


59 The hypothesis of a ‘‘Julian” party is proposed by Charlesworth in his excellent 
article, ‘Tiberius and the Death of Augustus,’’ AJP, XLIV (1923), 145-57 (esp. pp. 
152-57), to account for certain anti-Claudian propaganda of which traces are found in 
Tacitus. 

60 Tbid., passim. 


61 Op. cit., I, 1252 f.; ef. Realencyci., X, 184 f. Gardthausen would date the voyage at 
the end of a.p. 13 or beginning of 14. Cf. Tacitus i. 4: ‘paucos ante menses” (from the 
last illness of Augustus). 

62 Gesch. d. rém. Kaiserz., I, 247. 


83 Op. cit., pp. 148-55. Cf. also Dessau, op. cit., I, 477; Groag, Realencycl., VI, 1785; 
Willrich, Hermes, LXII (1927), 74-79. 


64 Op. cit., p. 157. 
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Augustus met his death by poison at the hands of Livia, and the whole 
must be either accepted completely or recognized as entirely false. 

If we may develop Charlesworth’s hypothesis a little further, it 
seems probable that this anti-Claudian and pro-Julian propaganda 
was not without definite purpose, at least as it concerned Agrippa. 
The rise of the story of Augustus’ secret voyage may be dated in the 
summer of a.p. 14, when the emperor’s health was failing, and it was 
clear that his end was not far off. Its purpose was to claim Augustus’ 
sanction for Agrippa as his successor and to prepare the way for a plot 
then brewing to accomplish this, by violence if necessary. The leaders 
of the plot were two men, otherwise unknown, L. Audasius and 
Asinius Epicadus.® With Clemens, Agrippa’s loyal slave, Julia, and 
Agrippa himself, these are the only conspirators whom we can name, 
but without doubt the plot had many other adherents. This was 
Julia’s last opportunity to come into her own, and we cannot doubt 
that she taxed every resource of her popularity to bring it to fruition. 

The plan was to be put into operation immediately upon the death 
of Augustus. Agrippa and Julia were to be seized from their places of 
confinement and rushed to the protection of the armies in Germany.” 
Just at the moment of its execution, however, the conspiracy was dis- 
covered. Clemens, to whom, apparently, this task had been allotted, 
was already on his way to Planasia, but the freight ship in which he 
traveled®* was outsailed by the messenger of destruction from Nola, 
and he arrived to find his master already dead.*® The most effective 
method had been chosen to nip in the bud a plot which might easily 
have led to a major uprising. The fate of Audasius and Epicadus is 


65 Suetonius Aug. 19; cf. Prosop. Imp. Rom., sub nom. Rogers (TAPA, LXII [1931], 
149) suggests, very plausibly, that Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus also may have been 
one of the conspirators. 


66 Suetonius Aug. 19: ‘*.. . . ex insulis quibus continebantur’’; but Julia was no long- 
er detained on the island of Pandateria. Since she had been transferred to Rhegium be- 
fore the relegation of Agrippa, this cannot be a reference to an earlier time, and we must 
conclude that Suetonius is guilty of a slight lapse of memory. It is not impossible, how- 
ever, that Rogers (op. cit., pp. 147 f.) is correct in interpreting Suetonius’ statement as 
referring to two separate attempts: one by Audasius to rescue Julia, the other by Epi- 
cadus to snatch Agrippa from his confinement. 

67 Suetonius Aug. 19; ef. Tacitus ii. 39. 

68 Whether through necessity or to allay suspicion is uncertain. 


69 Tacitus ii. 39. Tacitus assigns to Clemens the responsibility for the attempted 
rescue. 
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unknown, but Julia was completely crushed and lived out the few re- 
maining months of her life in want, all hope of better days now gone.”° 

The accounts of our three authorities for the death of Agrippa— 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dio—show certain differences which have 
provoked much discussion and leave the fixing of responsibility for the 
death warrant a matter of uncertainty.” Tacitus” calls the killing 
“primum facinus novi principatus’” and puts the story in this way: 
Agrippa was attacked unarmed and unawares, and yet slain with some 
difficulty, by a centurion. When the centurion reported to Tiberius 
that he had carried out his orders, Tiberius replied that he had given 
none and threatened to submit the whole matter to investigation by 
the Senate. Sallustius Crispus, the confidential adviser of Augustus 
who had sent off the codicilli containing the order, becoming afraid 
that he might be made to answer for the deed, warned Livia that 
intimate details of imperial administration should not be made public 
and that Tiberius would weaken the principate by calling upon the 
Senate to investigate such matters. Tiberius therefore dropped the 
investigation and pretended that Augustus had left orders calling for 
the immediate death of Agrippa as soon as he himself had breathed his 
last. Tacitus finds it impossible to believe that Augustus could have 
hardened his heart to order such a cold-blooded murder and conse- 
quently fixes responsibility jointly upon Tiberius and Livia. 

Suetonius’® says that Agrippa was killed before the death of 
Augustus was made public and that the deed was performed by the 
tribune in charge of his imprisonment upon an order contained in cer- 
tain codicilli, but that the origin of the order was in doubt. Augustus 
might have given it to prevent civil strife over the succession, or Livia 
might have perpetrated it either with or without the knowledge of 
Tiberius. When the tribune reported that the deed had been accom- 
plished, Tiberius denied that he had given the order and, to avoid the 
unpopularity which the murder had provoked, threatened investiga- 
tion by the Senate. But the investigation was not carried out, and the 
matter was allowed to drop. 

Dio’s version” shows still greater variation: Tiberius sent someone 


70 Tacitus i. 53. 721.6. 


71 Cf. Marsh, op. cit., pp. 278, 280. 73 Tib. 22. 74 |vii. 3. 5. 
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from Nola to make away with Agrippa, then denied that it had been 
done at his order and blamed the man who had performed the murder 
but inflicted no punishment upon him. Rumor ran its natural course, 
some blaming Augustus, others imputing the crime to Livia alone, 
others believing that the centurion in charge of Agrippa had of his 
own accord slain his prisoner when he attempted to rebel. 

These conflicting accounts have been submitted to searching ex- 
amination by A. Spengel” and E. Hohl.” Spengel sees it as not impos- 
sible that Augustus, for the good of the state, left such an order, espe- 
cially if it was conditional and depended upon whether or not Agrippa 
attempted to claim the principate. Perhaps Livia gave the order to 
clear Tiberius’ way to the succession. Or a case might be made against 
Sallustius Crispus, on the evidence of Tacitus. But Tiberius is un- 
questionably exonerated by his own conduct. Had he been guilty, he 
would never have spoken of an investigation by the Senate but would 
either have reported the matter as done by Augustus’ order or given 
it out that Agrippa had died through illness or accident. 

Hohl accepts the innocence of Tiberius as shown by his subsequent 
behavior. From the fact that Agrippa was not mentioned in Augustus’ 
will, he argues that Agrippa’s real executioner was his grandfather and 
that his death warrant had been signed before April 3, a.p. 13, when 
the final copies of the will were made. He believes that Augustus 
learned before his death of the plot to rescue Agrippa and Julia and 
that the killing of Agrippa took the form of a military measure at 
Augustus’ own direction.”” Hohl believes further that only Sallustius 
Crispus was aware of the secret arrangements for Agrippa’s execution, 
which came, then, as a complete surprise to Livia and Tiberius. 
Tiberius prepared to investigate the matter officially but halted pro- 
ceedings when Sallustius gave a complete and satisfactory account. 

As both Spengel and Hohl have made clear, Tiberius is acquitted 
by his own conduct.’* Hohl’s hypothesis that the order for Agrippa’s 

75 “Zur Geschichte des Kaisers Tiberius,” Sitzb. k. b. Ak. z. Miinch. (1903), 1-63: 
“Die Ermordung des Agrippa Postumus” (pp. 5-11). 

76 **Primum facinus novi principatus,’’ Hermes, LX X (1935), 350-55. 


77 Upon this point Hohl refers to Ranke, Analecten, p. 303, which has been inaccessi- 
ble to me. 


78 P, Fabia (Rev. d. phil., XX XIII [1909], 54) finds this difficult to believe. 
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death came from Augustus and was known only to Sallustius and that 
the plot to rescue Agrippa was discovered before Augustus’ death 
agrees perfectly with Tacitus’ story of Sallustius’ later action, but it 
fails to take into account two other facts. We may rest assured that 
Agrippa’s death followed with all possible speed upon the discovery of 
the plot to rescue him. Yet Clemens, starting when he heard of the 
death of Augustus, was hindered only by the slowness of his ship’? 
from finding his master alive. Unless Augustus learned of the plot on 
the very eve of his death and Clemens learned of his death immediate- 
ly after its occurrence, we must conclude that Augustus knew nothing 
of the plot and that its discovery took place only a very short time 
before news of the emperor’s death was circulated. 

The other point is a more cogent one. Both Suetonius and Tacitus 
record the report of the officer to Tiberius that his order had been 
carried out and Tiberius’ denial that the order had come from him. 
Beyond all doubt the officer’s report was actuated by the belief that 
Tiberius had given the order, and we are thus driven to assume that 
the codicilli bore the signature or identifying mark of Tiberius, either 
alone or with others. If the codicilli derived from a joint decision of 
Tiberius and Augustus and bore signatures of both, then Tiberius 
must have been aware beforehand of Agrippa’s condemnation; but 
his subsequent action shows that he was not. Consequently, we must 
absolve Augustus from all responsibility and submit that the authority 
for the codicilli as stated therein was that of Tiberius alone. These 
considerations, of course, obviate the possibility of a secret arrange- 
ment known only to Sallustius, since in that case the codicilli would 
have borne the authority of Augustus, and the officer’s report would 
have been delivered to Sallustius as his agent. Yet Sallustius is shown 
to have sent off the order not only by Tacitus’ explicit statement®® but 
by his subsequent fear that he might be found responsible if the in- 
vestigation were pursued. 

Another hypothesis, one which will meet these difficulties, seems to 
suggest itself. The plot was discovered either just after Augustus’ 
death or just before, when he was too weak to be burdened with such a 


79 Tacitus ii. 39. 


80 Jbid. i. 6: “is ad tribunum miserat codicillos.”’ 
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matter. Tiberius had been summoned but had not yet arrived at Nola. 
The extreme gravity of the situation and necessity for immediate ac- 
tion were clear. Sallustius, either alone or, more probably, acting in 
conjunction with Livia, reached a hurried decision and dispatched, in 
the name of Tiberius, the order for Agrippa’s execution. In view of the 
unrest of the northern armies and the precarious state of the succes- 
sion, it was decided to keep the whole matter secret and, if possible, to 
postpone publication of it until Tiberius should be safely seated on the 
throne and have a secure hold on the empire. Unfortunately, before 
Tiberius could be acquainted with what had been done, he was con- 
fronted by the officer’s report and, to the infinite embarrassment of 
Livia and Sallustius, burst out with a complete denial and a threat of 
investigation. Whether he was then informed of the true origin of the 
order or persuaded that Augustus had been responsible, we cannot 
decide. At any rate he repaired as best he could the damage he had 
done by professing to believe the latter and by declaring the incident 
closed. 

That fear of an extensive civil war was not unjustified is shown by 
the continued disorder along the northern frontier.*' If this hypothesis 
be accepted, we are enabled to fit together and reconcile the loose ends 
of evidence which seem at first glance to present serious difficulties. 
The existence of a plot such as has been posited alters the perspective 
of the killing of Agrippa, and we see rather the prompt execution of a 
dangerous conspirator than the mere cold-blooded murder of an 
unoffending and helpless state prisoner. The sequel to the story en- 
acted by the slave Clemens, who tried, for a time with some success, 
to impersonate his dead master, furnishes concrete evidence of the 
support which might have been accorded the attempt to set aside the 
intended order of succession and put upon the throne a descendant of 
the beloved Julian house. 
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31 Ibid. 16-49; Dio lvii. 3-4. 


8 Tacitus ii. 39, 40; Dio lvii. 16. 3-4; Zonaras xi. 2; Suetonius 7'ib. 25. 








NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


LECYTHIZING 


This note is concerned with the figurative uses of the word AnxvOos and 
its compounds. These uses, never fully cleared up, are found, or thought to 
be found, in the following passages of ancient authors. For Anxv@os, Clearchus 
of Soli, Frag. hist. Graec. 72; Cic. Att.i. 14. 3; Catalepton 5. 1 (where ampullas 
is used as a Greek might use AnxiOous); Hor. A.P. 97 (same use of ampullas) ; 
Plin. Ep. i. 2. 4 (a reference to the Cicero passage mentioned above). For 
AnkvOifw, Callimach. Frag. 98c; Strab. xiii. 1. 54; Hor. Epist. i. 3. 14 (ampul- 
latur translates AnxvOife). For AnkvOiouds, Plut. Mor. 1086E. AnkvOcor7s, 
Soph. Frag. 1063 (Pearson). Ankidiov, Aristoph. Ran. 1208-47 passim (cf. 
Schol. A, Hephaest. Enchir. vi. 2 [p. 122, Consbruch]). a’roAnkvOos, Antipha- 
nes, Athamas, Frag. 16 (Kock); Demosth. liv. 14; Menand. Frag. 105 and 
106 (Kock); [Lue.] Lexiphanes 10. xoumodakvOos, Aristoph. Ach. 589, 1182. 
A considerable body of comment is found in Greek lexicographers (Pollux, 
Harpocration, Hesychius, Photius, Bekker’s Anecdota, Etymologicum mag- 
num) and in scholia on several of the above passages. Hesych., s.v. AnOvOcov 
(corruption for Anxb@ov) also gives AnxvOnddv and AnxvO.as as compounds in 
which comparison is involved. 

The use of the lecythus in carrying oil and cosmetics is well known. For 
its use in carrying money see Phot., s.v. AnxvOos; Bekker’s Anecd. 465. 23-24; 
Suid., s.ov. abroAnkvOos and AnkvOov; Schol. Plat. Hipp. min. 368C. Prob- 
ably it was used to carry almost anything that could be got into it. The 
habit of rubbing with oil when exercising or bathing made a lecythus indis- 
pensable to a Greek on his frequent visits to the gymnasium or the bath- 
house. In fact, this vase was one of the things he most commonly had about 
him (Plat. Charm. 161E; Plaut. Pers. 124; Cie. Fin. iv. 30); and the desper- 
ately poor were described as “owning nothing but a lecythus” (Harpocr., 
Hesych., and Suid., s.v. abroAnxvOo.; Bekker, Anecd. 465. 19 f.). Its familiar- 
ity made its use in figures of speech easy. An attending slave carried it where 
such a slave was available, and only the poorer classes carried it themselves 
(Hesych., s.v. abroAnxvOo.; Bekker, Anecd. 204. 27; 465. 26-27; Schol. Plat. 
Hipp. min. 368C). 

Some lecythi were of leather. It is a good guess that leather was the ear- 
liest material; but the hard materials came to be used right and left—clay 
the most common, occasionally glass or precious metal. The Greeks some- 
times handled the ever present lecythus in abnormal ways: for example, 
they would blow across the mouth of the vase and produce a squawk (Phryn. 
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Arab., s.v. AnkvOifew; Suid., s.v. Anxvifew [corruption for AnKvifew]; Schol. 
Aristoph. Ach. 589; Schol. Hephaest. Enchir. vi. 2).! 

The figurative use of AnxvOos, AnxvOifw, and AnkvO.cu6s—also Latin ampulla 
and ampullor—applied to speaking or writing, was explained by E. Pottier 
in an article too much neglected by more recent commentators (Rev. ét. anc., 
II [1900], 225-32). In each case highly rhetorical style is compared to the 
squawk (@duBos) made by blowing across the mouth of the lecythus. So, ac- 
cording to Greek usage, a Fourth of July orator “lecythizes,”’ his rhetorical 
effects are “lecythisms’” or—more boldly—‘“lecythi,” and he himself is a 
“lecythist.” Pottier’s insistence on the idea that the figurative use in ques- 
tion is primarily complimentary or laudatory is not sustained by the passages 
of ancient authors in which it occurs. It is regularly jocose or satirical. Other- 
wise, his conclusion is fundamentally right, though his article leaves room 
for some additional remarks. 

He does not make sufficient use of the piece of ancient evidence which 
most fully supports his explanation of the figure—Schol. A on Hephaest. 
Enchir. vi. 2. This scholium explains the BéuBos rpayixds of the vase as fol- 
lows: BouBos yap yiverat mepi 7d AnKiO.ov Ex Tod EuTrEpLeXouevou aiTa dépos 
Kivoupevou 7 bird mvebwatos avdpds 7 bwd GAAov. dd kai KadXipaxos povoav 
AnkvOiav Eyer THY Tpaywoiav. Here the form AnxkvOiay is a mistake for 
Ankvbifovcar, for the comment of Choeroboscus on the same passage of 
Hephaestion gives the entire verse of Callimachus—an iambic trimeter: 77s 
Tpaywdds podoa Ankvbifovea (p. 230 [Consbruch]). So we are explicitly told 
that Callimachus, in using a compound of AjnKvAos to characterize the tragic 
muse, compared that muse to the noise made by blowing across the mouth 
of the vase. That such a comparison was made in a jesting or satiric vein 
seems almost self-evident. It was a “squawking muse.” 

Strabo’s Oécers AnxvOifeyv (xiii. 1. 54) strikes Pottier as lacking in clear- 
ness. It certainly does not agree with Pottier’s contention that the figure 
is complimentary (see above). Otherwise his explanation of AnxvOifewv seems 
to fit this passage as perfectly as it does Callimachus’ line or Hor. Epist. 
i. 3. 14. Strabo is telling how the successors of Theophrastus, through 
the loss of his library, could do no real work in philosophy—nothing but 
“make theses squawk,” i.e., dress them up in high-sounding language. In 
Plut. Mor. 1086E “squawk” might seem too mild for AnxvO:opds, since it is 
put among the aicxiora pnuara 7a év avOpwrors; but it is just as aloxpdv as 
Bapvarovos, which is found in the same list. a&moAnkvOifw, used by Hesychius 
to define rAataywvitw (q.v.), also falls in line here. So does érAaxkviorpra, 
used only in Anth. Pal. xiii. 21. 5, where the muse of an elegiac poet is called 


1 On p. 230 of the article mentioned in the next paragraph Pottier calls attention to 
the fact that modern Greek peasants, finding lecythi in graves, will blow on them and 
say that the ancients, blowing on the same vases, produced a lugubrious sound as they 
marched in funeral processions. 
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Keva. TE KAGYYav KamiAakvOiorpia SOvpauBoxava, “hollow-sounding, squawk- 
ing a la dithyramb.” 

Photius and Suidas, s.v. Anxv#&orns, now read pixpddwvos’ ows Lodpoxdjs; 
but Meineke’s emendation waxpddwvos seems certain. Pearson (on Soph. Frag. 
1063) thinks the sound made on the lecythus was not so much loud as hollow 
(Phryn. Arab., s.v. AnxvOifew; Hesych., s.v. Anxv#iorns). But it is clearly 
loud in Poll. Qnom. iv. 114; Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 589; and Schol. Hephaest. 
Enchir. vi. 2. Even Suidas (s.v. Anxvifew [where AnxvOifew should be read]) 
says 70 peya Boav kal Yodetv. The sound was evidently yéya as well as KotAov. 
Nor can its lugubriousness serve as a general explanation of the figure where 
we actually find it used. Lugubriousness might do where the reference is to 
tragedy or the dithyramb, but not elsewhere—the range of the figure was 
plainly wider. The loudness and piercing quality which draw attention seem 
to have been in mind. 

Modern commentators have generally explained the figure by something 
other than sound. (1) By the swelling form of the vase—to which swollen 
language is compared. This is highly improbable; for it has no ancient sup- 
port except a scholium on Hor. A.P. 97, and the lecythus did not swell more 
than some other vases. (2) By the contents of the vase—paint or cosmetics. 
There is no evidence for this. Some has been found in Cie. Att. i. 14. 3, but 
it rests on a misunderstanding of the passage (see below, p. 49). In any 
case painters would not keep their paint in lecythi (Bliimner, Technologie, 
IV, 457-63; Lippold in Pauly-Wissowa, XXVII, 891). (3) The figure simply 
grew out of the phrase AnxiOov amwdeoev used by Aristophanes to ridicule the 
tragedies of Euripides. Here both evidence and plausibility are lacking. 

The habit of squawking on the vase explains the use of Anxvos by Clearchus 
of Soli as a name for the larynx (Frag. hist. Graec. 72)—explains it, at least, 
better than anything else that suggests itself. The lecythus has apparently 
become conspicuous as a sound-maker. In fact, one of the scholiasts on 
Aristoph. Ach. 589 goes further and says that the name Anxvos was given 
to the vase because of the noise made on it (ef. Aax-, Anx-, found in Adoxw, 
Aaxew, Anew). Even though this is an ancient etymology, it seems to me 
more probable than the etymologies suggested by Boisacq (s.v. AnxvOos) or 
Elferink (Lecythus, pp. 21-26); and it is expressly defended by Nachod in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl.-Band, V, 546. Aristophanes seems to have felt this 
etymology when he used the ending -v#os for his compound xouoddKvbos 
(Ach. 589, 1182; ef. kourod\akéw, Ran. 961); and at any rate it is one more hint 
of the use of the vase as a squawker. The comment of Choeroboscus on 
Hephaest. Enchir. vi. 2, which states that the Greeks called the tragic poets 
Anxvbo. and KouToAnKkvOo1, is also to be explained by such use: they were 
“squawkers”’ or “loud squawkers.” 

In Att. i. 14. 3 Cicero is telling Atticus about the high-flown language 
used by Crassus in speaking before the Senate on Cicero’s consulship. It 
was what Cicero had done in his own speeches. “Quid multa?” he says, 
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“Totum hunc locum, quem ego varie meis orationibus, quarum tu Aristar- 
chus es, soleo pingere, de flamma, de ferro—nosti illas Anxb@ovs—valde graviter 
pertexuit [sc. Crassus].” A little farther on in the same context (§ 4) Cicero 
refers again to his rhetorical devices in the words “‘nosti iam in hac materia 
sonitus nostros.”’ Because of pingere in § 3 shall we conclude that the Greek 
use of Anxvos as an indication of literary style had reference, after all, to 
paint or cosmetics in the vase (see Tyrrell, ad loc.) and therefore overrule the 
evidence given above? Or that Cicero simply misunderstood the figure? 
Neither of these seems necessary or plausible. Cicero’s repertoire contained 
two figures for high-flown language—one from paint or cosmetics, in which 
the lecythus was not involved, and one from sound (ef. sonitus, § 4, to which 
Pottier properly calls attention). Writing in an offhand way to a friend who 
would easily get both figures, Cicero has mixed them in § 3; and this has 
caused confusion among scholars to whom the figurative use of AjnKv#os was 
not so familiar. In spite of soleo pingere the phrase nosti illas XnxvOouvs can 
best be understood to mean “you know those squawkers.” Neither Win- 
stedt’s translation in the Loeb Cicero (‘‘you know the paints I have on my 
pallette”) nor Melmoth’s explanation in the Loeb Pliny (‘“‘toilet-bottles in 
which ladies kept their cosmetics’) expresses what Cicero had in mind. To 
be sure, Cicero uses AnkiOovs where AnkvO.cpuols would be more regular—uses 
it to mean the sounds produced instead of the thing that produced them. But 
this transfer is of the sort that speech can easily make. Cicero probably 
found it already made by Greeks. He uses the word jokingly, and the fact 
that he applies it to himself, and to Crassus who had helped him, is wrongly 
taken by Pottier (op. cit., p. 228) as an indication that it was normally used 
of literary effects in a laudatory sense (see p. 47 above). 

The ampullae of Catalepton 5. 1 and Hor. A.P. 97 are undoubted imita- 
tions of AnKxvOo..2 In the former instance Birt’s note (Erklarung des Catalepton, 
p. 74) still keeps the mistaken explanation of ampullae as a reference to oint- 
ment in the vase. In line 4 pingui, which he thinks refers to Fett from the 
ampullae, has no necessary connection with line 1; and inflata verba (1. 2) 
gains point if ampullae refers to blowing on the vase. Sound is in the author’s 
mind, as it was in Cicero’s. Therefore, any emendation of the puzzling rhoso 
or roso in line 2 should accord with this conclusion—at least, not contradict 
it; and rhoezo, the emendation offered by Miinscher (Herm., XLVII [1912], 
154), seems almost certain. The Greek word potfos would not be forced if ap- 
plied to the sound of the lecythus. The first two lines would then run: 

Ite hinc inanes, ite rhetorum ampullae, 
Inflata rhoezo non Achaio verba. 


The narne AnkiGov, given in the scholia on Hephaest. Enchir. vi. 2 to the 
trochaic dimeter catalectic, is adequately explained by the scholiasts as an 
echo of Aristophanes’ famous use of the banal tag Anxi@iov adrwdeoev, which 
forms such a dimeter. The scholiasts’ alternative explanation, namely, that 


2 Porphyrio says Horace got the idea from Callimachus. 
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the verse was called AnxiOcov because of the BouBos rpayixés produced on the 
vase, has nothing to commend it. Aristophanes was simply trying to find 
something that sounded cheap (see Ran. 1203). No figure is involved. 
AnxkvOov in the sense of rrupés Tis mepikapmiov® KaANLOTOs (Hesych., s.v. AnAVOLov 
[corruption for AnxvOor]), AnxvOndov (ibid.), and AnkvOcas (ibid., s.v. AnKvOcades) 
all refer to the shape of the vase. 

The compounds AnkvOorovds, AnkvOomwAns, AnkvOoupyds, and ardeyydoAn- 
xvos do not appear in a figurative sense. 

There is greater trouble with atroAnkv8os. The crucial passage is Demosth. 
liv. 13-14, where young Athenians who aspire to be tough, who consort with 
hetaerae and assault people, call themselves (@v@adXor or abroAnkvOor (§ 14; see 
also § 16). The lexicographers run wild in explaining avroAnkv@o1, giving half 
a dozen explanations, out of which it seems impossible to make anything 
satisfactory (see, e.g., Bekker’s Anecd. or Suid., s.v. a’roAnkv@or). Sandys 
and Paley (Select Private Orations of Demosthenes, Part II, pp. 227-28) de- 
vote Excursus C to this matter and accept one of the explanations of the 
lexicographers, according to which the word means “carrying their own 
lecythi,” hence “poor” (see above, p. 46). This does not suit the context of 
Demosthenes, which calls for something tougher than an expression of pov- 
erty. Ussing (De nominibus vasorum, p. 66) takes abrodnkvOor to mean “‘regu- 
lar lecythi,” applied to the young men because they were plastered with 
ointment and oil. Pottier explains to the same effect (Daremberg-Saglio, III, 
1024a): “Jeunes gens de mise élégante et de moeurs dissolues, peut-étre parce 
qu’on les comparait 4 des vases d’huile toujours onctueux.”’ But this also is 
too mild for Demosthenes. Scholiast A on Hephaest. Enchir. vi. 2 (p. 122, 
1. 25 [Consbruch]) seems to imply by his context that at’roAnkv0or was used to 
refer to sound. This, taken alone, is not clear enough to base anything on. 
But it suggests the explanation which has so consistently fitted the other 
passages in which the figurative uses of Anxv#os and its compounds are used 
or referred to. avroAnkv@o., stronger than AnKvOo., would then mean “regular 
squawkers”’ and apply to people who were extremely loudmouthed. It is not 
an inappropriate name for the class of young men Demosthenes is describing, 
and it would suit Plut. Mor. 50C, where airoAnxv8ou is applied to table para- 
sites. In the other passages where the word is now found we get little con- 
text—none at all in Menander—but there is nothing to show that “loud- 
mouthed”’ would not do. 

One of the passages just referred to—from the Athamas of Antiphanes— 
is a fragment of only a line and a half, which reads as follows (16 [Kock]): 

xAapuida Kal NoyxnV Exwv 
Evvaxddovbos, Enpds, abtodAnkvOos. 


Pollux (Onom. x. 62) quotes this without explanation, and we have no other 
fragment of the play or any knowledge of the plot. There is nothing to show 


3 Probable correction of wepixapovor. 
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who is referred to, and consequently we get no help from his character or 
situation. If we follow Kock in accepting Salmasius’ emendation aévvaxddovbos, 
which makes the second verse an iambic trimeter, the man in mind would 
seem to be in an unfortunate condition. He would be ‘‘unattended, emaci- 
ated” (Enpds), so that abroAnkvOos in the sense of “poor” would receive sup- 
port. The new edition of Liddell and Scott’s lexicon still reads afvvaxodov0os 
here. But the meter may have been trochaic tetrameter catalectic, with a 
word or two at the end of the second line which Pollux does not care to quote. 
—npds can also mean “hard-boiled,” as in Aristoph. Vesp. 1452. abroAnkvbos 
would then go well enough with the rest of the passage, and the whole frag- 
ment would mean “with soldier’s cloak and spear, his crowd with him, hard- 
boiled, brawling.”” This makes just as good sense as the other interpretation— 
in fact, agrees better with the reference to xAauts and Aovyx7—and it involves 
no emendation. In [Luc.] Lexiphanes 10 the otherwise unknown Deinias is 
characterized as Tv airoAnkiOwv Kai tov abroxaBdadwv. aitoxaBdaos is ap- 
parently a reference to his loose talk, which has got him into trouble (see the 
first paragraph of § 10); and a’voAnKvOos as “loudmouthed”’ fits in with it. 
He is “‘a fanfaron, a chew-the-rag.”’ 

Everything considered, the most likely explanation of the always trouble- 
some a’roAnkvdos makes it refer, like almost all figurative uses of Anxv@os and 
its compounds, to the handling of the vase as a squawker. The i@i¢addor 
and avroAnKkv@o. of Demosthenes—young bucks who gloried in tough nick- 


names—would then be ‘“‘rakes” and ‘‘blowhards.”’ 
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PLATO PHAEDRUS 245A 


ds 6’av dvev pavias Movody emi rointixas Oipas tudXal yap adiknrar..... 





The underlined words so far have not been recognized as what they are—a 
quotation from Pindar’s Paean 7. 13 ff.: ruddal yap avipav dpéves, Satis 
avevd’ ‘EXikwriddwr Babeltay édO[..]rwv epevva codias 656v. The rhythmical 





formation of the two x@Xa is scarcely different, -.0.V-U U-U OW -,, the 
wording and the sound very similar, the direction of the verdict the same. 
That Plato in a passage about poetry should use no poetical quotation is per 
se unlikely. One even looks for more than this one. I feel, though I cannot 
prove it, that wipra Tov madadv Epya Koopuotca has a Pindaric flavor, too (ef. 
Isthm. 6. 22: pbprae d’€pywv Kad@v xedevOor). I should neither maintain nor 
deny that in writing dreds airs Te kal  woinos ... . HpavioGy Plato alluded 
to the famous a7eAq codias Kaprov dpéewew (Pindar Frag. 209 [Schr.]), which 
he, in the Republic 457 B, alters to dreXH Tod yedoiou dpérwv kaprév, as he 
alters do7ts avev0’ ‘EXckwriddwv to dotis avev wavias Moved. He had in his 
mind an abundance of poetry of other poets and put more of it into his own 
language than we may ever discover. 
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Besides, this little observation makes it certain (1) that in the Phaedrus one 
must connect avev wavias Movodv, not Movodp émi rontixas Oipas,! and (2) 
that in the Paean épevvg codiars 656v is not to be changed to codias. Lodiars 
means “‘by his own merely human art’”? and is echoed in Plato by ws apa éx 
TExXVNS iKavos ToLNTHS ETouEVOS. 

It is a pity that Plato does not help us to reach certainty about the word 
which in the paean followed BaGetav*; €XO[dv]zwv is, indeed, hardly intel- 
ligible.— 

The quotation of the paean in Plato is perhaps not merely ornamental.‘ 
Homer and Hesiod consider themselves the attendants of the Muses, while 
Homer (B 595 ff.) even knows of a singer who challenged them and lost his 
eyesight and his art. Pindar’s paean tells something quite different and quite 
new. It establishes the contrast between the inspired poet and the mere crafts- 
men—Pindar’s adversaries, no doubt. This contrast, fitting into his general 
antithesis of @va and éidaxrdv (Olymp. 9. 100),5 is all the more important, 
as Pindar himself not only is a great artificer but is conscious of being one 
(Ne. 7. 78). Yet he owes even his craftsmanship to the Muses, whereas the 
others rely upon their own wisdom. Now it may easily be that the paean is 
not only for us the earliest expression of this contrast of genuine and unin- 
spired poetry but that Plato kept the pro-oemium in mind as the locus classicus 
for that idea. 

PauL FRIEDLANDER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
at Los ANGELES 


THE BATTLE OF GODS AND GIANTS 


Professor Bowra recently published in this Journal a most welcome critical 
discussion of the first fragment of Xenophanes.! His interpretation of Xenoph- 
anes’ objection to themes of strife for banquet songs, on the ground that 
they “introduce an element of discord into a harmonious occasion” and con- 
tain nothing xpno76r,? is valuable not only for the light it throws on the poet’s 
point of view but also as a clue to one of the controversies current among aris- 


1 Most of the interpreters understood it correctly. Proclus In Remp. i. 57. 25 [Kroll 
bs yap av, dnoiv, &vev Movody AadtGs..... But cf. the proverb a@@ovo. Movaodv Oipat. 

2 Gildersleeve in his copy of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. V, compared é:daxrais 
dperais. 

3 Gildersleeve (cf. n. 1) understood é\@évtwy as t&v €\dvtwv. 

4I wish to express my gratitude to Felix Jacoby for a stimulating, though skeptical, 
letter on the subject. 

5 Cf. H. Gundert, Pindar und sein Dichterberuf (Frankfurt a.M., 1935), pp. 15 ff. 
Gundert seems to have overlooked the paean. 


1C. M. Bowra, ‘‘Xenophanes, Fragment 1,’ Class. Phil., XX XIII (1938), 353-67. 


2 Ibid., p. 363. 
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tocrats of the late sixth century. This leads naturally to consideration of the 
other side of the argument—the answers which might have been made by the 
banqueters to whom the poem was addressed and by later Greeks. For the 
battles of gods and giants, of heroes and centaurs, and other conflicts subject 
to the same strictures continued to be popular in painting, sculpture, and 
poetry—all of which were associated with harmonious occasions. And Plato, 
as we shall see, shows that a century after Xenophanes’ poem was written the 
desirability of such themes was still an open question. 

More than one of the banqueters must have been somewhat shocked by the 
poet’s words: “In no wise is it good to relate the fights of Titans and Giants 
nor of Centaurs, the fictions of men aforetime, or their violent factions, in 
which there is nought that is wholesome; but it is good ever to have regard for 
the gods.”* Looking down at the table to avoid betraying their reactions pre- 
maturely, they were likely to see the very conflicts which the poet censured, 
painted on the crater, the amphora, or the cups from which they were about to 
drink. And one of them may well have asked whether it was permissible to 
feast one’s eyes on such scenes and to drink wine from vessels adorned by 
them. Was it only when set to music that these tales would disgrace the feast?‘ 
Other considerations would promptly suggest themselves. Was the increasing 
use of these subjects for temple sculpture also to be banned? For the gigan- 
tomachy on the pediment of Pisistratus’ temple at Athens would influence 
many citizens who would never participate in a formal feast. A temple, even 
more than a banquet, should embody peace and harmony, and its decorations 
should elevate civic standards, not corrupt them. At this point another dilem- 
ma would appear: if not only this prohibition but Xenophanes’ general the- 
ories about the gods should be generally accepted, what themes would poets 
and artists still be free to use? Again, if drinking songs were subject to censor- 
ship, what of the epics chanted at the great festivals? Was Homer to be cast 
aside in favor of such edifying but pedestrian poems as Xenophanes’ own 
Kodogavros xriots and ’Amouxiopos eis "EXéav ris “IraXias? Was it only the 
dinner party and not the public festival that must meet the exacting standards 
of the arbiter of the feast? 

Another argument that was sure to arise was a direct challenge to the as- 
sumption that themes of conflict were unsuited to a peaceful feast. Nothing 
could be more characteristic of the Greeks than conflict; in the market place, 
the council hall, the ecclesia, the courts of law, in struggles with enemies of the 
state at home and abroad, or with the yet untamed forces of nature, in the 
very festivals instituted for the glory of the gods—everywhere strife and com- 


3 Xenophanes i. 21-24, quoted in the translation of Athenaeus xi. 462 f. by C. B. 
Gulick (‘‘Loeb Classical Library’’). 


4For the popularity of the gigantomachy in vase-painting see, inter alia, J. Over- 
beck, Kunstmythologie, II, Part I (Leipzig, 1871), 339-98, and for that of the cen- 
tauromachy, P. V. C. Baur, Centaurs in Ancient Art (Berlin, 1912). See also Waser’s 
article, ‘‘Giganten,”’ in RE, Supplementband III, cols, 655-759. 
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petition were the essence of Greek life. The heroic conflicts sung by poets and 
painted or carved by artists contributed to that conviction of man’s close rela- 
tionship with the gods which made the epic tradition a vital force long after 
gods and heroes ceased to move among men. Xenophanes’ well-known atti- 
tude toward athletic honors would prevent his giving much weight to argu- 
ments based on the Pan-Hellenic Games, but even he might feel the value of 
heroic strife for men enjoying a brief respite from the struggles of the iron age. 

In the end it is probable that this pre-Socratic dialogue would center about 
the true interpretation of the adjective xpyordés, a word which, as Professor 
Bowra points out, was far less current in the late sixth century than in the 
fifth, when it became one of the useful verbal instruments of democratic ethics. 
During the fifth century Greek statesmen usually recognized the value of the 
heroic tradition in the life of the modern polis.’ Such objections as those raised 
by Xenophanes appear to have been thrust into the background, and new ex- 
amples of civic strife vied with epic episodes as subjects for drinking songs.® 
Meanwhile the polis set its stamp of approval on the very subjects which the 
poet had attacked as unprofitable to the good citizen. The battle of the gods 
with the Titans, to be sure, was neglected,’ but the battles of gods and giants, 
heroes and centaurs, together with those of the Greeks against Amazons and 
Trojans, adorned the metopes of the Parthenon as well as the metopes and 
pediments of other temples and shrines.* The subjects carved at public ex- 
pense on temples, which were the visible embodiment of the state religion, were 
not chosen without some regard for their moral implications. Even the appro- 
priateness of the centaurs’ long bodies, or of a pair of fighting figures, to the 
rectangular metopes, while it may explain something of the popularity of such 
subjects, would not condone their use if they were thought injurious or even 
useless to the citizen. 

On the contrary, and perhaps partly as a result of the philosopher’s attack, 
the traditional conflicts had acquired an ethical symbolism in keeping with the 


5 For a summary of the development and relationship of the heroic, cosmological, 
anthropocentric, and religious Weltanschauungen, with some discussion of Xenophanes 
as an example of the cosmological as opposed to the heroic, see two recent articles by 
J. Mewaldt, ‘‘Heroische Weltanschauungen der Hellenen,’’ Wiener Studien, LIV (1936), 
1-15, and ‘‘Kampf der Weltanschauungen ir. Hellas,” ibid., LV (1937), 1-21. 

®E.g., the famous Harmodius Song and that on the battle of Leipsydrion (see the 
chapter on Attic drinking songs in Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry (Oxford, 1936], pp. 402-33). 

7 Overbeck, op. cit., p. 339. 

8 Cf. E. Katterfeld, Die griechischen Metopenbilder (Strassburg, 1911); Katterfeld 
points out (p. 86) that the gigantomachy is found on temples of Zeus, Hera, Athena, and 
Apollo—all of whom were prominent in the epic traditions of the conflict. In vase- 
painting, Athena and Heracles rank next to Zeus in prominence (Overbeck, p. 353). 
The locus classicus in Greek literature is, of course, Euripides’ description of the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi (Jon 184-218). If the controversy that Xenophanes initiated was 
still current, as Plato indicates, at the close of the fifth century, Euripides may have 
intended the Athenian women’s naive admiration of the ungodly warfare of the gods to 
serve an ironical, as well as a descriptive, purpose. 
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new age. For it is well known that the battles of gods and giants, heroes and 
centaurs, and Greeks and Amazons, as well as the labors of Heracles and the 
fall of Troy, had come to symbolize the struggle between civilization and 
barbarism. This struggle was brought home to the Greeks of the fifth century 
through its new phase in their victory over the oriental Persians—a Hellenic 
climax to the triumph of civilized man over savage powers. A further stage 
was to be added in the third century, when Pergamene artists commemorated 
the victories of Greeks over Gauls. Herodotus’ interpretation of the ancient 
conflict of Greek and Oriental shows the place that the Trojan War had in the 
series and illustrates the importance of the general concept to his contempo- 
raries. It is worthy of note in this connection that the gigantomachies on the 
black-figured vases show no real distinction between gods and giants in physi- 
cal type, weapons, or mode of fighting. In the later vases the giants became 
wilder and more bestial in appearance. As the allegory became fully estab- 
lished, the idealized forms of the Olympians were dramatically contrasted 
with the serpent-bodies, the matted hair, and the primitive weapons of the 
“earth-born race.”® So at Pergamum, where this contrast was most fully de- 
veloped, one feels that the sculptors of the altar of Zeus consciously equated 
gods with Greeks and giants with Gauls, as did those who carved Attalus’ 
dedications. 

Nowhere is there clearer evidence of this adaptation of heroic conflict to the 
purposes of the polis than at Athens. For Athena appears in sculpture and 
painting chiefly in two guises—the protectress of the city, Athena Polias, a 
calm, standing figure, and the active champion of her people, who “like a 
bold commander, surveys the Phlegraean Plain.”!° The gigantomachy was 
an integral part of Athenian religious tradition. Not only were this and the 
related conflicts chosen as the subjects of the metopes of the great temple of 
Athena," with the Amazonomachy on the goddess’ own shield, but the gigan- 
tomachy itself was embroidered on the magnificent peplus presented to Athena 
at the Panathenaia!*—the great civic festival, surely as alien to scenes of un- 
ennobling strife as any banquet could be. The judgment of the philosopher- 
poet and that of the imperialistic democracy diverged sharply here. 

At Athens and at other cities which shared in the active enterprises of fifth- 


9 Cf. Overbeck, pp. 356, 374; see also Charles Picard, ‘“‘La Religion du Pindare et 
l’esprit des sculptures autour du temple de Zeus 4 Olympie,” Bull. Budé, LVIII (Jan- 
uary, 1938), 3-24. 

10 Aeschylus Eumenides 295-96; cf. Walter Miller, Daedalus and Thespis, II (Univer- 
sity of Missouri, 1931), 354-56. 

11 Percy Gardner in The Principles of Greek Art (Macmillan, 1914), p. 315, summed 
up the significance of the metopes excellently and briefly: ‘‘In the metopes we see the 
city set about the accomplishment of her destiny in spite of many hindrances and 
various foes. The story of the development of order out of chaos, and civilization out of 
barbarism, is there presented to us in four chapters.” 


12 Note the influence of this representation of the gigantomachy on vase-paintings 
(Overbeck, pp. 342-43); see also the quotations from Plato given below. 
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century Greece, it must have seemed appropriate that the divine strife which 
brought order out of chaos and civilization out of barbarism should adorn the 
exterior of temples and treasuries, serving as a reminder of the relationship of 
the contemporary competition of market place, stadium, and city to the great- 
er struggle of civilized man and his gods against the forces that opposed them. 
The cult statue within the temple, remote from the outer world, could subordi- 
nate the element of strife to a minor place or eliminate it altogether. Here the 
artist might appropriately create a god “peaceful and altogether mild, as be- 
fits the guardian of Hellas when she is free from faction and full of harmony.”!4 
But Hellas was too seldom at peace for this concept to have full reality in daily 
life. 

The spiritual descendant of Xenophanes might argue that the public use 
of the conflict motif was at best a concession to an unhappy situation. He 
might also point out that the gigantomachy as an epic theme lent itself only 
too well to parody" and that some of the sculptured and painted examples also 
lacked the dignity that should be theirs if they were to be sponsored by the 
state and kept before the eyes of the people. His opponent might counter with 
the plea that the theme should not be judged by its abuses, that the common 
man gained from the battle scenes on the outer wall of a temple some inkling 
of the place of his own petty efforts in the eternal struggle of civilization, 
though he rarely had leisure or ability to grasp the ideal presented in the ma- 
jestic peace of the god’s statue in the inner sanctuary. But the aristocrat 
would consider this plea merely a weak recognition of the leveling processes of 
democracy. 

Of all Athenians, Plato was best qualified to support Xenophanes’ argu- 
ment. The battle of gods and giants was a proverbial expression in his circle, 
suited for casual metaphor,!* but whether rational men would admit the reality 
of such a battle was another matter. Socrates put the question to Euthyphro: 

And think you that there is verily war with each other among the gods? And 
dreadful enmities and battles, such as the poets have told, and such as our painters 
set forth in graven sculpture to adorn all our sacred rites and holy places? Yes, 
and in the great Panathenaia themselves, the Peplus, full of such wild picturing, is 
carried up into the Acropolis—shall we say that these things are true, oh Euthy- 
phro, rightminded friend?!® 


13 Dio Chrysostom xii. 74. Note that this speech, represented as the apologia of 
Phidias for his statue of Zeus, goes on to say that the sculptor could not represent the 
god ‘‘who sends grievous strife upon Greeks and barbarians,”’ nor would he wish to do 
so, since only Homer could succeed in such an attempt. 


144 Cf. Athenaeus ix. 407 for the parody of the Battle of the Giants by Hegemon of 
Thasos. Whether all the details of the anecdote are to be accepted or not, it shows the 
familiarity of this subject in current epic and its appropriateness for parody. 


15 In Sophista 246a the Stranger calls the controversy about the nature of essence ‘‘a 
sort of war of giants and gods.” 


16 This translation of Euthyphro 6b is cited by Shorey in his note on Republic ii. 378c 
(‘‘Loeb Classical Library”) from Ruskin, Ara Pentelici 107. 
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Since Euthyphro’s right-mindedness had not yet led him away from literal 
acceptance of the traditional myths, though he did find many amazing ele- 
ments in them, Socrates wisely changed the topic to a general discussion of 
piety. In the Republic, however, Plato took up the question again in no un- 
certain terms: 

Neither must we admit at all that gods war with gods and plot against one an- 
other and contend—for it is not true either—if we wish our future guardians to 
deem nothing more shameful than lightly to fall out with one another; still less 
must we make battles of gods and giants the subjects for them of stories and em- 


broideries, and other enmities, many and manifold, of gods and heroes toward their 
kith and kin.” 


An allegorical interpretation, he maintained, would not save the case, for chil- 
dren cannot distinguish what is allegory and what is not.!8 This, however, was 
not an unmixed victory for Xenophanes’ side, for the poet was to be permitted 
to retell some of the ancient tales of human suffering through strife inspired 
by god, provided that he showed their moral force, the justice of god’s acts, 
and the salutary effects of the penalty.!® This compromise did not lift the ban 
on conflicts in which the gods participated directly; for these apparently the 
current ethical interpretation was unacceptable. 

The final decision in the battle of gods and giants was not left to the phi- 
losophers. The theme continued to be popular with sculptors and poets 
throughout the Hellenistic Age and the early Roman Empire.”® Like so many 
other elements in classical paganism, it has its own Fortleben in the Christian 
imagery of the conflicts between the powers of light and those of darkness. 
Eva MatrHews SANFORD 
Sweet Briar CoLtieGe 
Sweet Briar, VIRGINIA 


THE ITHACAN CAVE OF THE ODYSSEY 


In Classical Philology, XXXV (1940), 52-54, Professor G. W. Elderkin 
offers a fresh solution of the puzzle that involves the Homeric description of 
the Ithacan cave! sacred to the Naiads in which were 
craters and amphoras of stone where the bees store honey; tall looms of stone 
where the nymphs weave webs of purple, marvellous to behold. Within are ever- 


17 Republic ii. 378c, translated by Shorey; see also Shorey, What Plaio Said (Chicago, 
1933), pp. 218-19. 

18 [bid. ii. 378d. One wonders how well Plato knew children, but the place of allegory 
in children’s education is still a much-disputed question. 

19 Ibid. 380a—b. The ‘‘Sorrows of Niobe” and the wars of the Pelopidae and the 
Trojan War are the subjects specifically mentioned. 

20 Cf. Philostratus, Vitae sophistarum i. 21. 5 for the Tvyavria of Scopelian (fl. ca. 
A.D. 100), which Philostratus mentions as the poet’s most magniloquent theme, much 
imitated by his ‘‘Homeridae.” 

1 Od. xiii. 95_ff. 
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flowing waters. And there are two sets of doors: the northern are open to mortals; 
but the southern are sacred. Men are completely excluded; they form a way for 
the gods. 


Elderkin postulates the existence in Ithaca of a cave in which were held 
initiation rites. The candidate entered by the north door, became intoxicated 
from drinking fermented honey (mead) from the stone receptacles, was clad 
in a mystic garment woven by the nymphs, and emerged from the south door 
“like unto a god.” 

This explanation is not without its appeal; it accounts for all the phenom- 
ena—apart from the flowing waters—of this very extraordinary cavern. But 
the prosaic-minded might object: Is it not oversubtle, particularly in relation 
to an age as simple as that of Homer? The sociologist might ask: Does this 
view of spiritual elation as a concomitant of intoxication comport well with 
the several situations that occur elsewhere in Homer, where a severe punish- 
ment inevitably follows drunkenness?? Furthermore, the practical man 
might inquire whether any sort of cave that at all reflects the Homeric picture 
has been found in Ithaca. 

The question of the material, rather than the hypothetical, existence of 
this cave would seem to be of considerable importance in view, especially, of 
the extensive archeological surveys that have been conducted in the Ionian 
Islands of recent years.* Some one hundred and thirty years ago Sir William 
Gell‘ discovered a small grotto near the little harbor of Dexid on the eastern 
side of the island. This greatly took his fancy, as in it were stalactites and 
other manifestations of the limestone formation, and there were nests of the 
wild bee; of entrances, however, there was but one. A generation later 
Thiersch® believed that he had identified the spot in question in another 
Ithacan cave whose chief claim lay in its possession of a second aperture, 
albeit a mere chink, in one of its angles. Neither of these identifications offers, 
in the end, much encouragement. Moreover, both Strabo® and Porphyry’ 
denied the existence, in their respective eras, of any such grotto as the author 
of the Odyssey describes. A half-century ago the geographer Partsch*® de- 
clared against the possibility of the occurrence of the cave, though he cau- 
tiously suggests that it may have been destroyed in post-Homeric days. 


2 Od. iii. 139 ff.; ix. 345 ff.; x. 552 ff.; cf. Tl. vi. 258. 


3In her paper ‘The Ionian Islands” (BSA, XXXII, 213 ff.) Miss 8S. Benton men- 
tions caves on pp. 225, 231, 236, 244 (bis) and 245, and some fifteen appear in the ac- 
companying map. She omits some small ones that I have visited. 


4 The Geography and Antiquities of Ithaca (London, 1807), pp. 56 ff. 
5 Briefe aus Griechenland, No. 242 (Stuttgart and Tiibingen, 1832). 
6j, 3. 18, p. 59. 


7 De antro nympharum 2. 
8 Kephallenia und Ithaka (Gotha, 1890), p. 61. 
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In attempting to meet the question from this point of view, one cannot 
well disregard the problem of the identification of Ithaca. In Classical Phi- 
lology, XXIII (1928), 213-38, I attempted to drive a wedge between the sup- 
porters of the traditional Ithaki-Ithaca, on the one hand, and of the Dérp- 
feldian Leukas-Ithaca equation on the other, by arguing for the identifica- 
tion of Ithaca with Cephalonia.? More recently the eminent geographer 
Hennig" has furthered the same cause, perhaps unwittingly, by finding Ithaca 
in Corfu. Each change in the identification carries with it, inevitably, the 
need for a reshuffling of Same, Doulichion, and Asteris. Zacynthus remains 
the constant factor. 

A final analysis of the situation shows that the only rational conclusion 
that may be drawn from the evidence is essentially that which is accepted by 
Professor John A. Scott,!! who, in his recent contribution to the Martin Lec- 
tures, uses most of the points that I have just outlined to demonstrate that, 
while each of the Ionian Islands presents certain features that coincide with 
the Homeric Ithaca, none of them can be brought to play its part in anything 
like complete harmony with the Homeric picture of the island. The logical 
inference is that Homer knew nothing of the group except from hearsay. His 
description is, therefore, confused and inaccurate as applied to any particular 
island of the group. To achieve a concordia discordantium is impossible. 

Hence it would seem that we are justified in taking the various natural 
features of the islands—the rich wheat of Doulichion; the elevation of Same; 
the conspicuousness, the ruggedness, and the mighty Neriton of Ithaca; the 
forests of Zacynthus—and setting them where they properly belong. They 
are collectively the property of the group, but they are not necessarily to be 
associated with the particular island to which Homer has ascribed them. 

To return to the cave—in the author’s description the commonplace and 
the extraordinary are artfully combined. Looms are naturally suggested by 
stalactites, and in the craters and amphoras may be discerned the ‘‘Devil’s 
punch-bowls” of limestone caves. Perpetually flowing water is not commonly 
found in the caves of the Ionian Islands, as far as my own observations go, 
but the phenomenon is by no means rare in caves in general. But the two 
entrances or rather, as the plurals seem to indicate, sets of entrances—one 
open to humanity, the other taboo—form a strange complex. 

A mile to the north of Argostoli in Cephalonia are to be seen the so-called 
Sea Mills.!2 Here the waters of the Mediterranean keep pouring into the land 
through a series of openings in the adjacent cliff. Where the water goes ulti- 
mately is still something of a mystery. Apparently, there is a vast under- 

® The paper is dubbed, correctly, a ‘‘scientific exercise’ in YWCS, 1928, p. 2. 

10 Die Geographie des Homerischen Epos (Leipzig and Berlin, 1934), pp. 85 ff. 

1 Martin Classical Lectures, I (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), pp. 118 ff. 


12 Described in detail in Wiebel, Die Insel Kephallenia und die Meermiihlen von 
Argostoli (Hamburg, 1873), and in Partsch, op. cit., pp. 22 ff. 
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ground cavern that receives the flow, but why this natural reservoir con- 
tinues to absorb its 150,000'* cubic meters of water daily without being filled 
up is a problem that admits of no ready solution. 

This unparalleled phenomenon is just the sort of thing that the Mediter- 
ranean sailor, or any other, would be sure to blazon far and wide as one of the 
wonders of the deep, and there is little reason to doubt that the noise would 
have reached the ears of the man or men responsible for the composition of 
the Odyssey. 

The coincidence of detail is noteworthy. The outer ends of the caves form 
the natural entrances for mortals, while the inner ends of the passages that 
lead into the bowels of the earth are open naturally to the passage of chthonic 
deities. The topography of the situation precludes all others. The everflowing 
waters are the salt streams that pour into the cavern. Where Homer speaks 
elsewhere! of this feature he is careful to mention the spring that gives origin 
to the stream. But the passages themselves are small, and one cannot today 
penetrate far into them. If this consideration was incorporated, perchance, 
in the ‘“‘sea-yarn,” there may be a repercussion of it in Od. xiii. 370, where 
Athena sets up a stone at the entrance or entrances for the purpose of protect- 
ing Odysseus’ treasure—which, incidentally, is heard of no more.!® Further 
inquiry into the contents of the cave would thus be estopped.'® 


A. D. Fraser 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


ACHILLES AND HIS SWORD 


One of the most memorable episodes in the memorable quarrel between 
Achilles and Agamemnon in the first book of the Iliad is that in which Athena 
comes to Achilles and by her words puts an end to the possibility that he may 
kill Agamemnon. While the main outline of the action is perfectly clear, there 
is some difference of opinion among scholars about the precise interpretation 
of the line which immediately follows Achilles’ words of acquiescence: 7 kal 
éx’ apyupen Kwan oxee xelpa Bapetay (A 219). Leaf’s note on this line is as 
follows: ‘‘oxé6e must be taken here as aor., not imperf., as 7 kai always intro- 
duces an action coincident with the words.’ The best account of 7 kai, as of 

18 The validity of the estimation I am inclined to doubt. It was made by Wiebel 


(op. cit., p. 126) on the basis of certain data that may not be reliable. That the stream 
is equal to that of a good-sized brook is, however, visible to the eye of the observer. 


14 Cf. the description of the cave in the island over against the land of the Cyclopes 
(Od. ix. 140 f.). 


18 On this interesting point ef. the observations of Scott, Classical Journal, XXXIV, 
102 f. 


16 Whatever merit this suggestion may have, it presents a parallel to the observations 
of Eustathius (on Od. xiii. 160) regarding the hypothetical disappearance of the Phae- 
acians behind Poseidon’s proposed barrier of stone. 
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all the formulas used after speeches in the Greek epic, is to be found in 
Walther Wiihmer’s work, Uber 4, &s Garo, ds eimav, und verwandte epische 
Formeln.! Wihmer shows that regularly in Homer the action which follows 
the formula 7 kai is subsequent to the speech and that the action is suited to 
the words (e.g., A 524-28). Here Zeus says in line 524, ei 8’ aye rou xepadf 
Katavevoouat, Oppa meroiMys, and the transition in line 528 is 4 kal xvavénow 
én’ ddptar vedoe Kpoviwv. In A 219, then, the natural assumption is that the 
action performed by Achilles is subsequent to the speech and that Leaf’s 
statement that 7 xai always introduces coincident action is, as Bolling says,? 
a blunder. This leads, of course, to the problem of the meaning of oxée xetpa. 
Leaf in his note translates “he stayed his hand,” and this is also the interpreta- 
tion of Murray in the Loeb edition. Ameis-Hentze formerly interpreted it to 
mean “‘liess bei seinen Worten die Hand ruhen auf den Schwertgriff’’; but in 
the latest edition (revised by Paul Cauer) this has been changed, and it is now 
interpreted “er hemmte die (das Schwert langsam herausziehende) Hand am 
Griffe,” which brings into clear relief the difficulty with this interpretation, 
viz., it implies that throughout this episode Achilles continues (albeit “lang- 
sam’’) to draw his sword. This would be, at best, careless composition on the 
part of the poet. 

Another difficulty with this interpretation—a difficulty made much of by 
Bolling—is that there seem to be no parallels in Homer for this interpretation 
of oxée xetpa. On the contrary, Bolling points out, compounds of oxebéerv are 
used elsewhere with xe?pa (H 188, 2 374, . 294) always with “the sense of 
putting one’s hand in such and such a position,” and “this is true also of its 
use of other parts of the body and of things held in the hands.” 

The weakness of the instances cited by Bolling of compounds of oxéfe with 
xetpa lies in the very fact that they all involve compound verbs. Of the in- 
stances of the simple verb oxé#e used of other parts of the body and of things 
held in the hands, far the closest parallel is, to my notion, 494: @ Kal éx’ 
ayK@vos Kepadnv ox€0ev—which involves a change in the position of Odysseus’ 
head.* This seems to me to raise a strong presumption that by oxée xetpa in 
A 219 Homer meant to tell us, not that Achilles kept his hand where it was, 
but that he in some way changed its position. 

It seems, then, that we should assume, first, that the action designated by 
oxé0e xeipa is subsequent to Achilles’ speech and, second, that oxée xetpa 
means neither “kept his hand resting upon the hilt” nor “stayed his hand’”’ 
but “placed or rested his hand.’”’ Because he feels that oxé#e xeTpa must be 
interpreted in this way, Bolling wishes to substitute for our vulgate at lines 

1 Progm. Gymn., Géttingen, published in three parts: I (1893), II (1894), and III 
(1903). 

2 The External Evidence for Interpolation in Homer (Oxford, 1925), p. 61. 


3 It is perhaps worth noting that many of the manuscripts read 6éro in this passage 
instead of oxébev. 
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219-20 the single line of Zenodotus: ds eiray radw doe peya tidos odd’ 
anriOnce. Bolling maintains that the meaning rested or placed his hand is 
“obviously unsuited to the context,” and he proceeds to “imagine a context” 
in which it would be suitable. He suggests that the vulgate reading comes 
from an epic account of the quarrel over the arms of Achilles and refers to a 
vase painting in Hoppin‘ which illustrates this imagined context. But no such 
conjuring tricks are necessary. The difficulty, it seems to me, with the inter- 
preters like Leaf, Ameis-Hentze—-Cauer, and Murray, on the one hand, and 
their critics, on the other, is that they all seem tacitly to assume that it is 
necessary that Achilles keep his hand on his sword hilt throughout this scene, 
either to continue to draw it gradually from the sheath or, since we are told 
in line 220 that he thrust it back into the sheath, to keep it from falling back 
of its own weight. If only we abandon this assumption, we are then no longer 
compelled to maintain either that oxé#e xetpa must be given the unsuitable 
and possibly un-Homeric meaning “checked his hand”’ or that the variant 
of Zenodotus must be adopted because the meaning ‘‘placed his hand”’ is un- 
suited to the context. Although I think I appreciate the difficulties involved 
in interpreting the verb oxéle to mean “put” or “placed,” I believe it is 
quite possible to keep the vulgate and to translate it “He spoke, and placed 
his mighty hand on the silver hilt.” I interpret the scene thus. While Achilles 
is pondering what he is to do and is drawing his sword, Athena comes and 
takes him by the hair. Achilles is seized with wonder, turns around, and 
recognizes the goddess. Probably at this point his hand drops from the sword 
hilt (surely a natural action under the circumstances), but he continues to hold 
the scabbard with his other hand in such a way that the sword does not fall 
back. As it happens, support for this interpretation of the scene can be ob- 
tained from the very vase cited by Bolling to illustrate his “imagined con- 
text.’”’® One of the pictures on this vase perfectly illustrates this holding of the 
scabbard in the left hand. The picture shows the contest of Odysseus and 
Aias over the arms of Achilles; the figure immediately to the right of the center 
is in the act of drawing his sword with his right hand while his left holds the 
scabbard in a position not far from the horizontal—at any rate, in such a 
position that if he dropped his hand from the hilt the sword would certainly 
not fall back into the scabbard. Even the figure just to the left of the center, 
who has already drawn his sword and whose sword arm is being held back by 
two other warriors, still has his other hand on his scabbard. I assume that in A 
Achilles holds his scabbard in this way and then, at the end of his speech in 
lines 216-18, suiting his action to his words, places his right hand again on the 
hilt and returns the sword to its sheath. 

The objection to this is that it assumes an action on the part of Achilles 
which is not specifically related by Homer. Even Wihmer, though he says 


4 A Handbook of Attic Red-figured Vases (Cambridge, Mass., 1919), I, 268. 
5 Jbid., top illustration. 
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that we must with Nigelsbach and Fiisi explain line 219, “Sprach’s und legte 
danach die Hand auf den Schwertgriff,” seems hesitant about insisting upon 
this explanation because it presumes that Achilles has dropped his hand—an 
action which has not been mentioned. But surely we are hardly justified in 
demanding that Homer tell us specifically of all the minor movements of his 
characters as long as he makes it reasonably clear that such movements took 
place. As Scott has said: 

In ¢ 17 Achilles laid down his spear; fifty verses later it is back in his hand. 
The fact that he has it later is proof enough that he must have picked it up, an 
action we could have seen on the stage, but which must be tacitly assumed in 
Homer... ... These apparent slips are all to be explained by the fact that epic 
poetry depended solely on the ear; if every detail had been given the poem would 
have been so encumbered as to be intolerable.® 


Similarly, in the scene we are considering in A the objection that Homer does 
not mention that Achilles dropped his hand from the sword hilt should not 
outweigh the fact that assuming this action enables us to interpret line 219 
in a way better suited to the situation and possibly more in accordance with 
Homeric usage. 

If this explanation of the scene be adopted, then the interpretation of 
oxéle xetpa as “placed his hand” can no longer be properly rejected on the 
ground that Achilles must have kept his hand on his sword throughout the 
episode, and, furthermore, there is no longer any justification for rejecting the 
vulgate for the variant of Zenodotus. 


FrepEerIcK M. CoMBELLACK 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


P. ABERDEEN 61 


This brief Latin receipt of a.p. 48-49 was so interesting and was accom- 
panied by so excellent a facsimile that it suggested some corrections and ex- 
pansions. These have been in part confirmed by correspondence with the 
editor, E. G. Turner. As it involves a most rare use of a fraction of a drachma 
in the sum of money acknowledged, I venture to republish it here. The text as 
restored follows. 


[. Vallerius Albanus P. Maponio 


Sal(utem) 
Acce]pi a te pensionem primam 
per] personam P.V....ril..... 


5 dr. Aujg(ustas) et Ptol(emaicas) ducentas quad- 
ragijnta duas bessem f. t. s. CCXLII[ 
Anno] Ix Ti Caesaris Aug 
Ger]manici Im[peratoris 


ee | ee ae 
6 The Unity of Homer (Berkeley, 1921), pp. 54-55. 
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The receipt is in the form of a letter and couched in the first person. Lines 
5 and 6 show that four letters are to be supplied in the lacuna at the left. 
Therefore, in line 1 the initial of a praenomen is to be supplied before Vallerius, 
and in line 3 there is room for Acce|pi, which must be read instead of hab]ui, 
since wu is not linked to a following letter in this hand, while p and c are. In 
line 4 per fits the space better than in, suggested by C. H. Roberts, and is in- 
telligible. The two initials following personam are read with practical cer- 
tainty and suggest that a freedman of Valerius might have been the collection 
agent, though it is usual to have an agent of the payer named in this place. 
The first preserved letter of line 5 is g, not s, hence Aulg. et Ptol.; a well-known 
description of full-weight drachmas of earlier coinage in Egypt. The common 
abbreviation for drachmas is dr., which gives the four letters necessary to fill 
the lacuna. In line 6 bessem instead of aeneas is read clearly in the reproduc- 
tion and confirmed from the original by Turner. This use of the fraction two- 
thirds denoting part of a drachma seems not elsewhere attested, though the 
fraction is common when joined with libra or as. The three letters before the 
Roman numerals appear to be f, ¢, s, which must form the connection between 
the two designations of the amount. The expansion f(acit) t(otam) s(ummam) 
may be suggested. It is unfortunate that the end of the line is lost, so that we 
cannot know how the fraction was represented, or if it was ignored. In line 8 
but three letters stand in the lacuna, since both g and r are broad letters. In 
line 9 the day of the month must have been given and K of Kalendas seems 


very probable. . a 
ENRY A. SANDERS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THREE NEW GLOSSES FROM VACCA’S 
COMMENTARY ON LUCAN 


Nothing is known about Vacca, a commentator to whom one of the early 
“Lives” of Lucan is attributed.! He is mentioned in Berol. 34 as ‘Vacca 
expositor Lucani,” and half a dozen of his glosses, found in later commen- 
taries, have been published. 

Three hitherto unknown quotations from Vacca are found in Arnulfus’ 
unpublished “(Commentary on the Pharsalia.”” This Arnulfus, a famous pro- 
fessor at Orleans during the second part of the twelfth century, wrote com- 
mentaries on the Latin authors, several of which are still extant. His Com- 
mentarium super Lucanum is found in many manuscripts listed by Weber.? 


1 Bibliography in Schanz-Hosius, I. Miller’s Handbuch, VIII, Part II, 404-5. 


2C. F. Weber, Lucani Pharsalia (Leipzig, 1821), III, xx—xxiii. I have used Vindob. 
130, Harl. 6502, Monac. 14688, and Bern. 411. 
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Most of the early commentators used by him remain anonymous, but Vacca 
is quoted three times as a reliable authority in the following glosses: 


i. 204. TUMIDUMQUE PER AMNEM PROPERE.... uaca dicit cum milites cesaris 
nollent transire fluuium armati ne contra leges facerent, cesar per artem 
magicam fecit milites qui suos inuaserunt, quos sui fugientes ultra fluuium 
armati transierunt. 

iii. 762. Ar Brutus greci sic doluerunt, at brutus massiliam deleuit teste uaca. 

i. 186. INGENS UISA DUCI . . . . quidam sompnium quidam deliberationem dicunt 

fuisse, uaca uero in rei ueritate sic fuisse affirmat. 


These glosses are not found in the Adnotationes super Lucanum, the W'C 
recensions of which are claimed by Endt to derive from Vacca.’ The first one 
is directly responsible for the legend of Caesar as a magician found in the 
Fet des Romains (iii. 1. 4),4 a French compilation about Julius Caesar. The 
Accessus to Arnulfus’ commentary also quotes and attributes to Vacca the 
mistaken etymology ‘“‘agneos grece apis latine quia ut dicit uaca eo nato 
examen apum super caput eius consedit,” which is found in two later com- 
mentaries.® 


BertTHe M. Marti 
Bryn Mawr CouieGe 


THEOCRITUS XXV. 276-77 


wv > , > ‘ 4 lal “ 
évOa por GBavarwv Tis Eri hpeci OnKe vonoar 
a’rots dépua éovTos avacxifew dvixeror. 


The standard English edition of Theocritus, that of Cholmeley (2d ed.; 
London, 1919), uncorrected in this particular by reviewers of either edition, 
and Rumpel’s Lexicon Theocriteum (Leipzig, 1879) indicate that in this 
passage Heracles tore off the lion’s hide with his own fingernails. The Loeb 
translator! understands that he used the lion’s claws for the purpose. 

The very emphatic position of a’rots and its juxtaposition with dépya 
Aéovros support the second interpretation. The dé xowod construction of 
Aéovros requires the skin and claws, in the absence of éuots with the latter, 
to be of the same animal. According to Leutner, The Article in Theocritus 
(Baltimore, 1907), the lack of an article with atro?s points in the direction of 


3], Endt, Adnotationes super Lucanum (Leipzig, 1919), pp. x—xi. 


4 Li Fet des Romains compilé ensemble de Saluste et de Suétoine et de Lucan: texte du 
xiti® siecle publié pour la premiére fois d’aprés les meilleurs manuscrits par L. F. Flutre et 
K. Sneyders de Vogel (Paris, 1938), pp. 349-50. 

5 Weber, op. cit., p. iv. 

1Edmunds (London, 1912). Calverley (London, 1926) so translates, and earlier 
editors and translators take it so. 
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the less familiar and obvious—that is, in this case from the point of view of 
the speaker Heracles, the beast’s claws rather than his own nails. 

The sharpness of lions’ claws was proverbial from Alcaeus on.? ’E& évuxos 
(évixwv) €ovra parallels ex pede Herculem. In Aesop the claws of lions rather 
than their teeth are featured.’ Pindar (Nem. 4. 101 f.) says that the claws 
of lions are superlatively sharp; and Herodotus (iii. 108) credits the lion with 
“having claws far the sharpest of all wild beasts.’’ Greek artists, unfamiliar 
with lions, probably worked from memory of the “canine rather than the 
retractile feline paw’’ and so showed the claws. 

My son-in-law, Dr. T. W. Millen of Iowa State College, who has killed and 
skinned tigers in India and also dissected large animals in the laboratory, is of 
the opinion that Heracles could have made the first incision with the claws 
of the fore paw, which are much sharper than the others, emulating the easy 
technique of the beast itself in disemboweling its prey. 

Finally, it is absurd to have a god send the hero as a brilliant inspiration 
the obvious impulse to tear something apart with his own hands and nails. 
But the bold novelty of using the animal’s own claws on his carcass—like 
hanging Haman on his own gallows, falling into the pit one has dug, or being 
hoist with one’s own petard—might well motivate a god’s intervention. 


CLYDE Murrey 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


PLAN FOR TEMPORARY EXCHANGE OF POSITIONS BY 
PROFESSORS OF CLASSICS 

At its annual meeting in New York the Classical Association of the At- 
lantic States appointed a committee to arrange and facilitate the exchange 
of positions between classics professors in the universities of the country. The 
value of such exchanges is very considerable, and the Association felt in set- 
ting up the bureau that it was promoting cordial co-operation and under- 
standing between members of wide-flung university staffs. The committee 
consists of Professor Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., chairman, Professor Ernest L. 
Hettich, and Professor George D. Hadzsits. The procedure adopted is simple. 
Applications may be made to the chairman of the committee at New York 
University, who will forward a questionnaire to be filled out in triplicate. 
When suitable matches are found, the questionnaire will be sent to the parties 
concerned, who will then proceed to make the final arrangements. There is 
to be no fee, and inasmuch as the bureau is in effect really a clearing house, no 
responsibility is to attach either to the committee or to the Association for 
failure to conclude exchanges. 


2See Plutarch Def. or. 2, and Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroemiogr. Gr., I, 252. 
3241, 249, 249b, 261 (Halm). 
4Eleanor F. Rambo, Lions in Greek Art (Concord, 1920), p. 23; ef. p. 26. 
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La Necropoli del porto di Roma nell’Isola Sacra. By Guipo Caza. (“R. Isti- 
tuto di Archeologia e Storia dell’Arte.”’) Rome: La Libreria dello Stato, 
1940. Pp. 389+7pls. +159 illustrations in text. L. 250 (with authorized 
augment of 5 per cent and additional government tax of 2 per cent). 


The publication of this beautifully produced volume is a cause for con- 
gratulation and for gratitude to its author, whose attention was first directed 
in the year 1925 to the cemetery which an extensive enterprise of land recla- 
mation was bringing to light and whose untiring efforts, in the face of mani- 
fold difficulties, have resulted in important additions to knowledge which he 
now presents not only to specialist colleagues but to a wider public; in these 
pages even the most precise details find their place in a readable and enjoy- 
able whole. 

The subject matter consists of the most extensive and characteristic pagan 
cemetery of the Roman Empire which is available for study today: over 
two hundred tombs and graves, including the first group to be discovered, 
which was published separately a short time after it had been found! and 
is not included here. The necropolis (it is literally a “city of the dead”’) pro- 
vided burial space for the population of the harbor of Portus as enlarged by 
Trajan, and the construction of its tombs lasted, in successive phases, down 
to the middle of the third century of our era, while the practice of burial 
continued in this area until the close of that century. It lay close to Portus 
itself and stretched along both sides of the highway running across the island, 
parallel to the coast and connecting Portus with Ostia. 

Successive chapters, which involve a certain amount of not unwelcome 
repetition, deal with the history of the island; the general features of the 
cemetery, including the funeral rites and cults there observed; the architec- 
ture of the tombs; decorations in painting and in stucco relief; mosaics; 
sculpture;? and inscriptions; then comes the description of the individual 
tombs, followed by an appendix including still more tombs that had come to 
light after the manuscript had been consigned for printing. Among the col- 
laborators mentioned in the Preface, Herbert Bloch was concerned with the 
inscriptions and R. de Chirico with the descriptive part and other details; 
the skilled hand of Italo Gismondi is largely responsible for the architectural 
portions. The colored plates are especially welcome in view of the rapid de- 
terioration of the stuccos and the fading of their once bright colors. 


1 NS (1928), 133-75. 


2One tomb had been used in antiquity as a deposit for nonfunereal sculpture (p. 
233); further sculpture has now been published by Ricci, NS (1939), 59-78. 
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Commendatore Calza repeatedly emphasizes the ‘“Roman”’ character of 
the culture that has here been revealed: the stamp impressed upon racially 
heterogeneous elements through the impact of economic and social forces; 
again, Rome is ‘“‘the melting-pot.”’ For the history of construction and decora- 
tion in the period covered (and many of the tombs are accurately dated by 
brick stamps), this cemetery is a source of prime importance; in particular, the 
paintings have filled a serious gap in the available repertory and have justified 
a considerable revision of current estimates of the prevailing tendencies. The 
aesthetic qualities which emerge deviate widely from current notions of “the 
classical,” and Calza’s flexible attitude toward artistic problems is motivated 
by the liberal admission to these tombs of many features unfamiliar to the 
purists. 

The book, like the cemetery, is a storehouse of information, which must 
be worked through in order to be appreciated; its contents defy condensation 
in a mere review. Both inhumation and cremation were practiced here, and 
the tombs and graves assume a variety of forms, adapted to both well-to-do 
and poor folk. The unique instance (pp. 82, 83) of a fagade in spicatum of 
bricks can be understood, I believe, as an imitation of suspended matting. 
Among the sculptures, the sarcophagus with children (pp. 210-15) is a charm- 
ing masterpiece from an Attic workshop of early imperial times and would 
have been considered not unworthy of Donatello himself. The information 
latent in the numerous inscriptions has been well assembled (pp. 263-78), 
though epigraphists may miss the “indices verborum,” etc., to which they 
have been accustomed in more technical publications: for these they must 
wait until another Supplementum Ostiense to CIL, XIV, appears. An impor- 
tant by-product is the observation (p. 39) that such first-century nomina as 
Tulius, Claudius, Flavius, Cocceius, occur upon these stones—all of which 
are later than Trajan—a warning against excessive confidence in the use 
of imperial or other family names for purposes of dating; such names, if ac- 
quired by manumission or imperial favor, could naturally be transmitted in 
some cases for several generations, any member of which might himself in 
turn hand on his name to his liberated slaves. Probably, little of consequence 
has escaped the vigilance of Bloch and Calza; but the added phrase post 
mortem mea [sic!] (p. 281) belongs with a group of instances? of additions in- 
serted above the lines with which they belong; the expression aurea terra, 
used of the bright yellow sand that covered a cremation burial (pp. 279, 310), 
can now be cited as bearing on the name Mons aureus which became attached 
to the Janiculum during the Middle Ages and also on the somewhat doubtful 
Mica aurea of Trastevere.‘ The rescript of Augustus (pp. 278, 284) has re- 
cently received fuller treatment from Parrot, Malédictions et violations de 


3 Rendiconti accad. pontif. (1933), 141. 


4G. Gatti, Bull. Com., XVII (1889), 392-99; C. C. F. Hiilsen, Le Chiese di Roma nel 
Medio Evo (Firenze: L. 8. Olschki, 1927), pp. 254, 418; Jordan-Hiilsen, Topogr., I, Abt. 
iii, 650. 
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tombes (Paris, 1939), pp. 64-76. The dimensions given in the inscriptions 
of tomb No. 87 (pp. 275, 346) had already been treated, with Commendatore 
Calza’s kind consent, in MAAR, IX (1981), 121. 

It is the function, however, of a first publication not only to present an 
interpretation of the material but to offer further problems for solution. 
One such problem is set forth on pages 15-18: “Why was the Isola Sacra 
thus named?” The only ancient source for the adjective in this connection— 
and that, too, in its Greek form—is Procopius BG i. 26. B. 123, fin. The 
various suggestions which have been advanced as to the origin of the name 
are divergent and far from convincing, though they may serve to emphasize 
the need for a serious study of the words for “‘sacred’’ as applied to roads, 
etc., in classical antiquity. Personally, and perhaps prosaically, I am in- 
clined to interpret the appellative in its present context from another sphere 
of associations than those hitherto considered, namely, the relation of the 
island to the Imperial House—thus following a usage of sacer which is fre- 
quent in the Codex Iustinianus. The island, being in immediate dependence 
upon Portus and the administration of the Annona, could be called “sacred” 
in much the same fashion as Rome herself was styled Urbs sacra (cf. Dessau, 
ILS, 5077 = CIL, VIII, 7960: “genium .... Annonae sacrae urbis”; Cod. 
Tust. XI. 23. 1: “ad sacrae urbis portum”’; ibid., VII. 38. 3 and XI. 67. 2: 
“loca ad sacrum dominium pertinentia’’). 

Another problem is clearly stated on pages 39, 49 f., and 62: All the tombs 
of the earliest, Hadrianic, period stand about 30 meters back from the line 
of the paved road. This highway dates from the time of Septimius Severus 
but is thought to have replaced an earlier one following the same line. Com- 
mendatore Calza adds: ‘‘An explanation is still to seek as to why the earliest 
tombs are not already aligned on the street, following what was the common 
custom in the Roman world.”’ The explanation may perhaps be found in the 
persistence of a primitive cattle route. Such routes—wide “driftways’”—were 
normally used in Italy, throughout antiquity as later, for the shifting of 
flocks and herds between upland and lowland pastures (cf. Varro RR ii. 1. 16; 
iii. 17. 9; CIL, TIX, 2826; cf. Nissen, Ital. Landeskunde, II, 49 f., 783 f., 840); 
and the survival of these seasonal migrations of flocks and herds in the 
neighborhood of Ostia as late as the reign of Trajan is attested by Pliny 
(Ep. ii. 17. 3). Sheep and oxen crave the salt of the seacoast and its salt- 
impregnated vegetation. Moreover, a coastwise movement of cattle was a 
familiar idea to the ancients, for the legend of Hercules and the oxen of 
Geryon presupposes a cattle route along the coast of the peninsula (Virg. 
Aen. viii. 201-4; Livy i. 7. 4; Strabo v. 4. 6; Dionys. Hal. i. 39. 1; Isid. xv. 
1. 51). If it should win acceptance, such an interpretation might perhaps 
enhance the interest surrounding that suggestive portion of the ancient world 
which has been so well uncovered and published. 


A. W. Van BurEN 
American Academy in Rome 
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An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, Vol. V: Rome and Italy of the Empire. 
By TENNEY Frank. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. xvi+445. 
$5.75. 


General Index to Volumes I-V. By T. R. 8. Brouauron and Lity Ross 
Taytor. Pp. 140. 


The concluding volume of the Survey covers a period in which Rome was 
the economic center as well as the political capital of the ancient world, and it 
was therefore Tenney Frank’s intention to sum up Roman economic history 
in it. His premature death has prevented this plan from being carried out in 
full; but his colleagues, Drs. Evelyn Holst Clift and Helen Jefferson Loane, 
assisted by Professors Lily Ross Taylor and T. R. 8S. Broughton, have skilfully 
edited the unfinished portions of Frank’s work, so as to produce a coherent and 
readable book. 

The main sections of this volume deal with (1) imperial finance from 
Augustus to Severus Alexander; (2) municipal finance in Italy; (3) the specific 
economic activities of the several regions of Italy, and of Rome, Ostia, and 
Pompeii; (4) the general structure of Italian agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce; (5) an outline survey of the reasons for the eventual economic decay of 
the Roman world; (6) a text and translation of the Edict of Diocletian, by 
Dr. Elsa Rose Graser. 

It must suffice here to make a somewhat arbitrary selection from the very 
numerous points at which Frank has widened and deepened our understanding 
of Roman economics. (1) Following up his notable article in Journal of Roman 
Studies (1933), he has analyzed more fully the relations between the aerarium 
and the various imperial chests and has traced out more clearly the process by 
which the emperors encroached upon the senatorial competence. Like pre- 
vious inquirers, he concludes that Claudius had a large hand in this conver- 
sion, but he gives good reason for believing that Vespasian had no less a share 
in organizing the imperial fiscus. He points out, inter alia, that an important 
factor in the transfer of functions to the fiscus may have been the difficulty 
which the senatorial officials would experience in collecting their revenues 
from the less urbanized regions of their provinces and that imperial procura- 
tors in charge of adjacent imperial properties may have relieved them of this 
task at a comparatively early stage. 

2. Contrary to the general “consensus auctorum,” Frank corroborates 
Rostovtzeff’s opinion that Italian agriculture was generally prosperous during 
the first century A.D. and that its productivity (apart from an overcultivation 
of the vine under the Flavian emperors) was well balanced. He cogently ar- 
gues that the cultivation of cereals should have been stimulated by the general 
growth of the country towns, which (unlike Rome) could not conveniently 
import their foodstuffs from overseas. But in the second century the flood of 
wine and oil which poured out from Spain seriously impaired Italy’s markets 
in Rome and the non-Italian regions. 
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3. Frank analyzes and explains the structure of Italian industry—the size 
of the average unit of production and the proportion of free to servile labor—in 
the light of the technical processes employed and of the facilities (or lack there- 
of) for marketing the produce. He speaks out with wholesome emphasis on 
the general bad effects of slave labor; but he also shows that in the more 
specialized but not highly standardized industries the small free craftsman 
held his own well. 

4. He does not attach much importance to the “unfavourable balance of 
trade” between Rome and India: in his view this was corrected by Vespasian 
(who may have controlled the Eastern trade not only by regulation but by 
direct participation). But he contends that Italian business suffered from the 
general lack of interest on the part of most emperors and of other big capital- 
ists. To this lack of interest we may no doubt ascribe the slow development of 
banking facilities in Italy and the failure to invent the bill of exchange (a 
device well known to the Middle Ages) as a means of liquidating interregional 
transactions, with the consequent recurrent “tightness” of money and the 
necessity for a risky recourse to the dilution of coinage. 

Some points of detail in this survey naturally invite further discussion. 
Here are a few “trial digs.’ (a) The gift of 60,000,000 sesterces which Nero 
claimed to be annually making to the aerarium is explained by Frank as a 
surrender of the provincial tribute in grain. This is hardly an improvement on 
Hirschfeld’s suggestion that Nero took over the cost of the dole to the urban 
proletariat, which on Frank’s own figures amounted to precisely 60,000,000 
sesterces. 

b) Frank accepts Suetonius’ statement that the state deficit at Vespasian’s 
accession amounted to 40,000,000,000 sesterces. He suggests, it is true, that 
Vespasian may have been deliberately exaggerating, and this is possibly a 
better expedient than to emend Suetonius’ figure to 4,000,000,000 sesterces. 
But in any case the combined extravagances of Vespasian’s predecessors 
(against which must be set their extensive confiscations and the fiscal reforms 
of Claudius) cannot be made to account for such an astronomical figure of 
indebtedness as 40,000,000,000 sesterces; neither would it have been possible 
for Vespasian to clear off such enormous arrears, amounting to more than 
twenty-five times his maximum annual revenue, as estimated by Frank. 

c) Varro’s estimate of a ten- or fifteen-fold return on Italian wheat land as 
normal (‘‘on reasonably well cultivated land’’) is accepted by Frank both for 
Varro’s own time as also for Columella’s. This would mean a crop of sixteen to 
thirty bushels per acre (according to the quantity of seed used)—a consider- 
ably higher yield than has been obtained in Italy until quite recent times. It 
is not clear whether Varro mentioned this rate of return as an average, or 
merely exempli gratia. The real average yield would seem to lie between Var- 
ro’s figure and Columella’s estimate of a fourfold return (which Frank rightly 
refuses to accept as normal). 

d) It is hardly correct to say that Columella took for granted the use of 
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chain gangs on latifundia. He regarded work in fetters as a form of punish- 
ment (i. 8. 16). 

e) But the chief topic for discussion in this volume is Frank’s suggestion 
that Septimius Severus “dealt the fatal blow” to the Roman Empire by his 
extensive confiscations. This thesis certainly deserves fuller investigation, but 
some statements which Frank makes in support of it invite a question mark. 
Did Septimius confiscate most of the good arable land of the Empire? And is 
it safe to assume that the procurators who managed the imperial estates were 
worse cultivators (whether more negligent or more rapacious) than their 
predecessors? There can be little doubt that most of the confiscated land was 
taken from the big provincial landowners; but Frank elsewhere points out 
that latifundia in private hands did not as a rule make for scientific exploita- 
tion. 

Dr. Graser’s complete text and translation of the Edict of Diocletian is a 
welcome addition to the armory of the research student. A few explanatory 
notes would have been useful for the benefit of the less advanced reader, who 
may not know what a “‘castrensis modius” or an “Italian pound” signifies and 
may not realize that Diocletian’s denarii had only 2 per cent of the intrinsic 
value of the pre-Neronian ones. 

The work of the separate contributors to the Survey has been rounded off 
in a general index, which has been prepared by Professors Broughton and 
Taylor. This will greatly facilitate the use of all the five volumes by the more 
advanced students. 

The Survey fully confirms the reputation which Frank had established by 
his other works as one of the foremost pioneers of Roman historical studies in 
his generation and as a scholar of exceptional resourcefulness and enterprise. 
But it also reveals him as a good captain in a fine piece of teamwork. For all 
the vast ground which it covers, the Survey is a handy and a eusynoptic en- 
cyclopedia. Though it lacks a capstone, it is a proud monument to a great 


scholar and a great leader. 


M. Cary 
University of London 


Johannis Scoti: Annotationes in Marcianum. Edited by Cora E. Lutz. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Mediaeval Academy of America, 1939. Pp. 
xxx+244, $3.50. 


Dr. Lutz has given us the complete transcription of the glosses to Capella 
attributed to John the Scot, which are found in a single manuscript, once at 
Corbie and now in the Bibliothéque nationale at Paris (fonds latin MS 
12960). A part of this text had already been published, viz., the sections of 
the fourth book by Hauréau in Notices et extraits, XX, 2; also the “selected 
glosses from the first three books printed by Manitius in Didaskaleion in 1912 
and 1913.” 
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The desire for the publication of the entire text has frequently been felt on 
both sides of the ocean, by medieval as well as by classical scholars, and Dr. 
Lutz in assuming this task rendered a signal service to scholarship. 

The glosses are preceded by an introduction which aims to give a general 
appraisal of John’s accomplishments and a discussion of some scholarly ques- 
tions connected with that author, his work, and this particular manuscript. 
The bulk of the glosses do not seem to measure up to the section on Dialectics 
already published by Hauréau. The ignorance systematically displayed by 
the author (or authors), whoever he may be, is hard to reconcile with what we 
know of the scholarship of Johannes. 

In the annotationes to astronomy all difficult questions arising out of the 
text of Capella are dodged, and yet enough is said to show an abysmal ig- 
norance of ordinary classical and medieval astronomical terms. Our John has 
not the slightest idea of the meaning of “statio” (p. 185), “acronycal rising”’ 
(p. 184), “epicycle” (p. 184), “eccentric” (p. 177), “natural horizon” (p. 173), 
“fifth element” (p. 172), “anastros” (p. 172), etc., even though, implicitly and 
often explicitly, these terms are clearly defined in the text of Capella. 

His ignorance of geometry is even more conspicuous. He has no notion of 
what “plane,” “solid,” “surface,” “perpendicular,” “rectangle,” etc. (pp. 147- 
48), mean. And when he tries to translate them from the Greek of Capella’s 
text, he produces the worst possible nonsense, even though he had before his 
eyes, in the text he was annotating, a clear account of these terms. 

Nor is the book on grammar much better. He says remarkably little but 
still manages to show that he is unfamiliar with the most ordinary terms 
of that art. When he comes to define peri prosodion on page 79 (epi mpocw- 
dv, 98, 11 [Dick]), he tells us that it means de porticibus. He was perhaps 
led astray by the word locus, which he found in the text he was expounding, 
and thus shows himself unfamiliar with the logical and grammatical applica- 
tion of this term. On the same page, line 27, he interprets media, by which 
Capella means the middle syllable of a trisyllabic word, as ‘dubia, either short 
or long, at pleasure.” His knowledge of Greek is scanty, as even a cursory 
survey of his definitions and translations would show—not, however, quite so 
bad as the transcriptions in this edition might lead one to believe. 

The book is, nonetheless, of very considerable importance to students of 
Capella. It may furnish valuable material of textual and exegetic significance 
and is, of course, of fundamental importance for those who are interested in 
the history of Capella’s glosses. It may also be of interest to Romance phi- 
lologists. 

It would have been much more valuable, however, for both classicists and 
medievalists, if the manuscript had been edited in a more scholarly way and if 
all the sources of John had been indicated. We would then have known how 
little he added to what was usually known in this period and how much he 
disfigured. 

The reason why I call this publication unscholarly is that too often the 
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editor shows herself unable to understand the text or incapable of dealing with 
the problems it presents. The unnecessary and erroneous emendations of 
sound passages, the unquestioning retention of faulty readings, the disloca- 
tion of the text through misleading punctuation, are evidences of this unsatis- 
factory editing. 

I shall exemplify these shortcomings in some detail, partly to render the 
work more useful and partly to call attention to what might be considered 
symptomatic of a not infrequent procedure. 

I shall first examine two passages in order to show in detail what, in my 
opinion, the trouble is; and then I shall rapidly indicate the most conspicuous 
errors, limiting my attention, for the sake of space, to the first book. 

On page 18 we have a brief passage dealing with music. As it now stands, 
it makes little sense. I do not venture to produce a perfect text but merely to 
indicate those changes that some knowledge of Latin and of subject matter 
suggest, even to those that have no access to the manuscript. In the third line 
commutati clearly does not fit the context. We need here commoti, explanatory 
of Capella’s motus. The grove was not “changed” by the wind; it was merely 
“stirred.”’ In line 17 Dr. Lutz emends the manuscript and gives the ungram- 
matical and meaningless extremitate suacum...., etc., in which the sua has 
been changed from the manuscript swo. But the manuscript is perfectly sound. 
All we need to do is to group the letters into words that are significant and 
grammatically pertinent, as follows: extremitates vocum..... We thus obtain 
the needed parallel to the extremi soni of line 13 and to extremae voces of line 15. 
The suo of the manuscript, instead of inspiring the too obvious change to sua, 
should have given the hint as to what the context and the syntax demanded. 
In line 22 we read a totum with which no student of music could make any 
sense. Of course, what John wrote was tonum. For John mentions this alleged 
totum in connection with rationibus epogdois (1. 20), and everyone acquainted 
with musical terminology will recall how often (cf., among others, Regino’s 
De harmonia [Migne’s ed.], 498) medieval commentators repeat the old 
definition that “epogdous parit sonum quem tonum musici vocaverunt.” 

The confusion of this passage is further accentuated by a very misleading 
punctuation. A period is needed after sesquitertiis (1. 20), for the quoniam vero 
which immediately follows clearly shows that we have here the beginning of a 
new sentence. But the period after coniunguntur (1. 21) should be deleted, 
since at this point the conclusion to the subordinate clause quoniam vero be- 
gins. A semicolon or some such stop should follow gignitur. And judging by 
the grammatical standard exemplified in this book, I should correct the 
existimat of line 26 into existimet; also I would capitalize intervenirent limmata 
to indicate that they are Capella’s terms, and not John’s. 

Turning to a passage which deals with astronomy (p. 180), we again observe 
the havocs of misguided emending. In line 32 a passage which, with the aid 
of the manuscript, I suppose, could easily be mended, has been corrected to 
read ‘“‘Longius enim a nobis est luna quam <sol),” in which <sol) is the editor’s 
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emendation for the manuscript terra. This, of course, introduces an astronomi- 
cal blunder too gross even for John, who, in fact, does say the very opposite and 
says it on this very page (1. 5) and also on page 23, line 1. A sound reading, 
flebiliores, has been altered into flexibiliores, which is totally inadequate. The 
context here indisputably demands a word meaning “weaker, fainter.”” And 
that is precisely what the word flebiliores had come to mean by the ninth cen- 
tury. For other examples of this use of the word see Muratori Scriptores 0.e. 
i. 2. 129, where this sense of the word is illustrated both from Carolingian laws 
and from Alcuin. It is interesting to find here a welcome additional instance 
of this usage, which, instead of being deleted, should be signalized; for, as I 
said above, these glosses may be of interest to Romance philologists. In line 24 
lunaria should be lunaris, and eum (1. 8) should be eam. In line 26 the punc- 
tuation between luna and nobis destroys the sense here required: “When the 
moon appears full to us” (for it is always full in reference to some point in 
space). A full stop is needed after appareat (1. 9). 

Passing on to page 181, line 27, we have a repetition of the strange astronomy 
above mentioned in the phrase ‘maior est ergo mensis lune quam solis annus 
duobus diebus et IIIT horis.” The editor should have noticed that the “two 
days and four hours” constitute the difference between the time comprised 
between two successive conjunctions of moon and sun and the time it takes 
the moon to return to the same zodiacal point, or 29 days and 12 hours minus 
27 days and 8 hours (Capella [Dick], 456. 1). Johannes, as usual, misunder- 
stood his author; but if we are to follow him in his blunder, we have to emend 
the number XVIII of page 181, line 29, and make it X XVII. 

A few lines above (Il. 21 and 22) the correct manuscript reading bes has been 
changed to a most inappropriate bis. Lutz might recall that bes is a good Latin 
word and that in emending this passage she has done nothing less than correct 
the Latinity of Varro, who says (L.L. iv, p. 47 [Bip. ed.]): “bes ut olim des, 
dempto triente.” And still on the same page (1. 4), Prima after videatur should 
be deleted, as apparently the manuscript indicates. Also by changing the 
manuscript monoeides to wnvoedns (which is no doubt the correct form in 
Capella), we lose the sense of the gloss: “id est singularis forma.” 

I shall now give « list of all those arbitrary and erroneous emendations in- 
troduced in the first book of the text which I have been able to detect in the 
course of a hasty reading and with no access to the manuscript. 

On page 8, line 12, the manuscript reading Antifone has been emended to 
read “[An]tifonis.” This change does unnecessary violence to the text, disturbs 
the family relations of Isis, and conceals the true murderer. The correct read- 
ing is a Tifone. For which see Servius (Ad Aen. xi. 287 and vi. 154): “a fratre 
Tiphone interemptum.” On page 13, lines 8 and 9, the manuscript reads: 
“in paludosis carnali concupiscentiae veluti quidam veneri miscetur” (in 
which an ubi has been deleted before veluti, if I understand the notes correct- 
ly). This text has been emended to read as follows: “in paludosis <locis) 
carnalis concupiscentiae ubi veluti quidam venere miscetur,’”’ whatever this 
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means. The passage is sound. All that need be done is restore ubi to its place 
between paludosis and carnali and realize that quidam is for cuidam and, as 
such, modifies the dative veneri?. The sentence means “in the bog where it 
[the ardor libidinis] wallows in carnal lust, in a sort of Venus as it were.” 
The insertion of <locis) after paludosis is totally unjustified. The neuter plurals 
of these adjectives are used as substantives: montuosa (Pliny xi. 53. 116), limosa 
(Pliny ix. 42. 66), ete. 

On page 28, line 13, we find this sentence: ‘diem hiemalis cluditur frigidi- 
tas, aestiva refertur caliditas,” where the refertur is the result of an unwise 
emendation. The manuscript reads referatur. Of course, the correct reading is 
reseratur, required by the sense of the passage, in which reseratur is in opposi- 
tion to clauditur (cluditur) and is used as a synonym of aperitur of the preced- 
ing line. 

On page 22, line 25, the insertion of <est) is unnecessary. On page 26, line 6, 
the manuscript fumine should not be emended into flumine (there is no pos- 
sible use for rivers here), but into fulmine, which is needed to explain the text 
here glossed, viz., Capella’s rutilantia fulmina. 

On page 29, line 26, the <que) inserted after stelle gives a wrong sense. 
Planeta is often used as an adjective, and the phrase planetae stellae is fre- 
quently found. The intrusion of que produces a gross astronomical blunder. 

On page 30, line 6, the poece of the manuscript should be read as poetice, 
not, ungrammatically, as poete. Suffragiri of page 32, line 10, is inexistent. 
The manuscript suffragrri should be changed to suffragari. On page 35, line 
10, the correct manuscript reading porrectus has been altered to porrectos, 
which would give no meaning. (It is the axis which is porrectus, not the poli 
which can never be porrecti.) On page 40, line 11, the manuscript Jmarmene, 
which is sound, has been changed to the inexistent Inarmene. On page 41, line 
9 <parte> has been added after sinistra, quite unnecessarily, sinistra being con- 
stantly used as a substantive (see dictionary). On the same page, line 29, Dr. 
Lutz rejects interstingit and substitutes interstringit. Again, if she refers to 
any dictionary she will see that the verb interstingo (interstinguo) fits the con- 
text perfectly and that interstringo, which she suggests, is totally inappropri- 
ate. It might also be recalled that John very likely took that word out of 
Capella [Dick], 292. 1), where it is used in exactly the same meaning that 
the word has here. Why does Dr. Lutz object to the vineam suavitatem of 
Bacchus and substitute vitream for vineam (xlix. 7)? Is not the adjective vinea 
to be found in every Latin dictionary? Or is it strange to connect Bacchus 
with wine? On page 51, line 17, we find an ungrammatical diffiniam, by which 
the editor has replaced the manuscript difinitam. Without doing excessive 
violence to the manuscript we should read, grammatically and pertinently, 
difinita as an appositional gloss to certa. On page 53, line 21, Dr. Lutz has 
changed the iugari of the manuscript to iugali. She did not see that the 
iugari conubio of John, being a quotation from the accepted text of Capella— 
conubio iugarier ({[Dick] 40. 5)—should call for no emendation, particularly an 
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ungrammatical one. The sentence under consideration is, moreover, meaning- 
less, because Dr. Lutz has placed a period after iwenilis (1. 23) and started 
a new paragraph, thus leaving aetas iwenilis in an ungrammatical solitude, 
separated, as it is, from its verb (and the object thereof) by all the barriers 
that punctuation can produce. 

The inverse process, viz., the unquestioning acceptance of obviously faulty 
readings, is exemplified by the following specimens. (Whether these are actu- 
ally to be found in the Codex or are the result of incorrect reading, I have no 
way of knowing.) On page 9, line 19, gui should be quae (que) ; on page 11, line 
13, nulla should be read as nullam, and on page 12, line 20, omnia is clearly for 
omina; on page 14, line 15, the context demands facundiam not facundia, and 
propitissimo(?!) of page 15, line 5, is evidently for praepetissimo (explaining 
Capella’s volatilem); benedicendi (1. 12) should be written as two words, and 
(p. 17, 1. 25) futuri as a gloss of transacti cannot, obviously, stand. Sed, on 
line 20, should be read as seu, and in note 7 on that same page the sine is 
clearly for sive. Keeping these two corrections in mind, the entire content of 
said note 7, which Dr. Lutz has deleted from the text, should be restored to its 
proper place (end of 1. 22), so as to establish the needed correlation seu... . 
sive. On page 25, line 10, venisti is for venistis and conficitur (p. 27, 1. 22) does 
not parse. Should it be confitetur? In place of ratio (p. 37, 1. 7) we require 
ratione; and an infinitive after perhibetur has apparently fallen out. Reference 
to the context will show that Fortes (p. 40, 1. 7) is meaningless and should be 
read as Sortes. Instead of comparatur (p. 41, 1. 2) we must read comparari, and 
on page 42, line 23, quaeque (queque), instead of quoque. Conspicat (p. 43, 1. 2) 
is impossible, and on page 46, line 6, eo is for ea (Virgine). 

A more perplexing fault of the publication is its erroneous punctuation. 
Words as closely connected as substantive and adjective, subject and verb, 
etc., are placed in separate sentences and, not infrequently, in different par- 
agraphs. Occasionally, the realization that the passage so punctuated makes 
no sense induces the editor to change the text, whereas the judicious procedure 
would have been to reconsider its interpretation. This was an old device, but 
there is no reason for perpetuating it. I am referring to such practices as the 
following (p. 95, 1. 5), in which Johannes (explaining Capella’s text ‘non 
nomen’’) says: “ac si dixisset: non sonum significantem primam substantiam. 
Non ille sonus accidit sed illud individuum quod significatur eo nomine,” 
which makes no sense in spite of the non by which Dr. Lutz has replaced the 
manuscript nam. This manuscript reading will appear to be sound if the sen- 
tence is properly punctuated, as follows, “ac si dixisset: non sonum sig- 
nificantem primam substantiam, nam ille sonus accidit, sed illud individuum 
quod significatur eo nomine,” which means, “as though he had said: not the 
sound which signifies the first substance, for that sound is an accident, but the 
individual substance itself which is signified by that noun.” 

On page 5, line 28, carminibus modifying ludentes is separated from it by a 
semicolon. On page 10, line 7, the negative non and the verb putatur (1. 8) 
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which it modifies are in two separate paragraphs; and the genitive Pronoes is 
separated from the noun it modifies (maior filiarum) by a semicolon. (The 
sense is “not unreasonably, moreover, is Divination deemed to be the elder 
daughter of Pronoe, which is Greek for Providence.’’) On page 13, line 19, 
the predicate (Aphrodite) is separated by a semicolon from its verb. On page 
29, line 9, the colon after Delius puts the wrong speaker on the scene. For it is 
not Delius who is here declaiming but Virtus, by whom Delius is contrasted 
with tu Mercuri. (There is more to be done in this passage.) The infinitive 
allubescere (p. 30, 1. 1) is placed in a different paragraph from the one in which 
the verb on which it depends, crederetur (p. 29, 1. 35), is found. The quoniam 
clause of page 44, line 13, hangs in the air unless we remove the period after 
premittit in line 16. Same trouble on page 50, line 32, and on page 25, line 17 
(no period after concessum, and colon between est and licet). Wrong punctua- 
tion has given birth to a new person Sensa, on page 51, line 33, where we read: 
“Sensa inquit: Infanda silentia premit.”’ But properly read and correctly 
punctuated this Sensa turns out to be the humble neuter plural of the past 
participle of sentio modified by infanda and object of premit, of which the sub- 
ject is silentium, as Capella has it (not silentia, as Dr. Lutz reads). And the 
meaning is: ‘Silence, says he, cloaks unspeakable notions.”’ A few lines be- 
low we find in Capella sensa decentia in opposition to this sensa infanda. 

The most serious, however, of these misunderstandings are those which 
cause Dr. Lutz to treat a new entry of the Capella glossary, together with the 
definition thereof, as though it were part of the definition of the preceding 
entry. So on page 15, line 28, the quibus videlicet is a new entry and should be 
in a new paragraph, quibus of Capella (ix. 18) being glossed by fanis. 

A further illustration of these dislocations is nec frustra (p. 52, 1. 13). The 
long, meaningless paragraph on page 178, line 3, becomes clear if a period is 
placed after ceteris (1. 9) and the following vicibus is treated as a new entry in a 
new paragraph, recalling that vicibus is the Capella word (449. 25 [Dick]), 
which Johannes is here interpreting. 

We encounter the opposite error, too, which consists in treating as entries 
from Capella words and phrases which are part of John’s own sentence. So, 
e.g., on page 25, line 26, Modo is not, as the capitalizing would lead us to think, 
a word of Capella, but wsque modo merely means “Up to this point of the 
text.’”’ On page 43, line 26: THEATE [comedite] is not meant by Johannes as 
a word of Capella. It seems to be his own interpretation of his own Téxwy, 
and should perhaps follow menses on line 23, where it is needed to complete 
Johannes’ explanation as to why the “draco vorax consumit, etc.” As a result 
of all this, Dr. Lutz’s remark that Tezite (by her reconstructed into THZA TE) 
is not in Dick, which seemed to have some importance for Capella’s text, be- 
comes meaningless. There is, however, a new entry here which should have 
been indicated by capitalization and by Dick’s number of the line, and that is 
numerum anni, of which the passage above discussed is the explanation. 

The misprints in this edition are far too numerous. On page 38, e.g., I 
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notice three: Greci (1. 24) for Grece; Nocturnos (1. 26) for nocturnus, and the O 
in line 5. 

The orthographic norms of transcription are not very clear to me. I fail to 
see why, on page 9, line 19, omine of the manuscript should be corrected to 
homine, whereas OS [pronoun] on page 49, line 15, is kept; or why nature 
(p. 9, 1. 19) should be changed to naturae, when atquae (p. 35, 1. 18) is not 
changed to atque; or why the manuscript planete should be corrected to read 
planetae (p. 15, 1. 6) when on page 29, line 25, planete is kept. 


Dino BIGONGIARI 
Columbia University 


Stérilités mystérieuses et naissances maléfiques dans l’antiquité classique. By 
Marie Detcourt. (“Bibliothéque de la faculté de philosophie et lettres 
de l’Université de Liége,” Fase. LXX XIII.) Liége: Faculté de philosophie 
et lettres; Paris: Librairie E. Droz, 1938. Pp. 113. 

Greek and Latin works contain a great deal of curious lore about the 
earliest days of human beings, including the fetal stage. Classical scholars 
have collected the passages which explain how the sex of an unborn child is 
determined and even controlled, where babies come from, how exposed infants 
were nourished by friendly animals, and how boys destined to be great were 
fed by bees or gave indications of their future in other ways. Perhaps one may 
regard as being in this general field the remarkable and strikingly original 
study by Marie Delcourt on mysterious sterility and monstrous births. 

The Greeks yearned for children, and not a few passages in their literature 
show that dying childless was considered among the greatest disasters that 
could befall a man (ef. Aesch. Agamemnon 754: nd’ Gada OvpoKkev; Plut. 
Moralia 611 C). The abiding nature of this yearning, this necessity, has no- 
where been so well set forth as in the Laws (733 E) of Plato, who says that a 
man “must cling to the eternal life of the world by leaving behind him his 
children’s children so that they may minister to god in his place.” A profound 
student of Greek religion (L. R. Farnell, The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion 
[London, 1912], p. 36) declares these words to be “the most exalted conception 
concerning the duty of marriage and paternity that has ever been embodied in 
ethical or religious literature.” One can imagine, therefore, what terrible 
catastrophes sterility and monstrous births must have been and how awe- 
stricken were parents and communities that attributed them not to natural 
causes but to divine anger. To make matters worse, barrenness of the land 
and sterility of animals were often associated with these misfortunes. The 
depth of such feelings gave Sophocles an opportunity to write a masterpiece. 
The Oedipus rex was a natural expression of Greek life and beliefs. 

Mlle Delcourt may be allowed to explain her aims in her own words (p. 7): 
“La présente étude a été commencée pour expliquer le début d’@dipe-Roi. 
On a d’abord voulu démontrer que le Ao.uds qui frappe Thébes n’est nullement 
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une maladie et que les enfants que le chceur dépeint, gisants et abandonnés, 
n’ont pas été exposés morts, mais vivants. I] a fallu, pour cela, reprendre 
toutes les superstitions anciennes relatives aux Fléaux et au sort des enfants 
anormaux.” 

She shows that Ao.uds does not always mean a disease or a malady or a 
pestilence, as the word has frequently been translated. Diseases, which were 
god-inflicted, according to the ancients, were called véco. or aor, but a Aowuds 
such as befell Thebes was a more terrible visitation of divine anger. “La 
forme classique du Fléau, dans I’antiquité, c’est une stérilité de la terre, des 
femelles et des femmes, stérilité aggravée par la naissance d’étres anormaux, 
contraires 4 la nature” (p. 16). By means of a number of passages and of 
other uses of the word Aoiuds she succeeds in showing that the fate which 
overtook Thebes was threefold sterility. 

Through common-sense reasoning Mlle Delcourt holds that the infants 
mentioned in Oedipus rex (1.180), vnd\€a dé yeveOXa pds Tew Oavaraddpa Keir ar 
avoiktws, must have been alive when exposed and that they were abnormal 
children such as figure in portents (pp. 31-35). She translates the line as fol- 
lows: “Abandonnés de tous, les nouveau-nés porteurs de mort gisent par 
terre, sans que nul les pleure” (p. 31). 

One of Mile Delcourt’s important references to such sterility (cf. p. 12) is 
Aeschines In Ctesiphonta 111, where it is invoked as a penalty for failure to 
abide by the Amphictyonic oath.! An equally interesting example is now avail- 
able in an inscription copied from a stele that was originally set up in the deme 
of Acharnae.? It contains an oath attributed to the Athenians when they were 
preparing to fight the Persians at Plataea. According to it, if a soldier fulfilled 
his duties his city was to remain &vogos? and to escape being sacked, the land 
was to be productive, and women and animals were to bear offspring like their 
parents instead of monsters. If a soldier broke his oath the opposite of all these 
things was to take place. 

In the section on “L” A7dfeots 4 Athénes” (pp. 41-46) it would have 
been pertinent to refer to articles by La Rue Van Hook, “The Exposure of 
Infants at Athens,” TAPA, LI (1920), 134-45, and by A. Cameron, ‘The 
Exposure of Children and Greek Ethics,” CR, XLVI (1932), 105-14. 


1In this connection it is worth while to cite Libanius Epistulae 239. 3 (R. Foerster’s 
ed.) and W. Dittenberger, Sylloge inscriptionum Graecarum’, No. 527, 1. 85. 


2 Louis Robert, Etudes épigraphiques et philologiques (‘‘Bibliothéque de 1’Ecole des 
hautes études,” Fasc. 272, 1938), pp. 307-8; cf. also Donald W. Prakken, ‘‘Note on the 
Apocryphal Oath of the Athenians at Plataea,” AJP, LXI (1940), 62-65. The apoc- 
ryphal nature of the oath does not detract from its interest to the student of folklore 
and religion. 


3 The use of &vogos here does not affect Mlle Delcourt’s conclusions. The threefold 
sterility is mentioned as an additional visitation. Furthermore, the inscription is much 
later than the use of the word Aotuds by Aeschylus. Robert (op. cit., p. 316) is unable to 
date the inscription but supposes it to belong to the second half of the fourth century. 
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The association of barrenness of the land with murder has been explained 
by Sir James G. Frazer (Folk-Lore of the Old Testament (London, 1919], I, 83) 
as due to a feeling that the shedding of blood, especially that of a kinsman, is 
an offense against the earth. Mlle Delcourt holds, evidently without being 
aware of Frazer’s discussion of the subject, that originally a plague was a 
manifestation of the anger of the earth but that this idea had become obscured 
at the time the earliest literary texts were composed and that the role of the 
earth, which had ceased to be thought of as a hostile power, had been assumed 
by Apollo (p. 81). The word Ao.uds had a religious sense in the usage of the 
fifth century B.c. (p. 14). 

Our author sees in the restriction that boys taking part in several kinds of 
ceremonies must be both patrimi and matrimi a means of stimulating fecun- 
dity. 

On y arriverait peut-étre en prenant comme dénominateur commun l’idée de 
fécondité. Ce qui est str, c’est qu’on comprend parfaitement la présence de ces 
enfants, symboles de la famille vigoureuse, féconde, bien portante, dans les céré- 
monies du mariage et dans les fétes séculaires, ot ils apparaissent comme des porte- 
bonheur chargés d’une signification magique [p. 73]. 


Her conclusion is like that reached by Frazer (Publii Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum 
libri sex [London, 1929], II, 200-201) : 


The motive for employing such boys in ritual seems to have been a belief that 
the children of living parents are endowed with a fund of vitality, which they im- 
part by sympathetic magic to others. Hence they are particularly employed at 
birth and marriage ceremonies in order to ensure the life of the new-born child or 
the expectant offspring. 


Perhaps the insistence that both parents be alive may have been due in some 
measure to a desire to avoid all suggestion of death. Such a reason might well 
have operated in addition to those given above, with which it is not in conflict. 

Mlle Delcourt’s researches take us back to a primitive agricultural com- 
munity, where the failure of the earth to produce and of animals to increase 
immediately and visibly affects a larger percentage of people than it does in a 
modern industrial society and where the earth, animals, and man are not so 
markedly differentiated. There are contemporary examples of the closeness of 
the association. 


The Bosnian tills his voluptuous, rolling fields with a semi-sexual passion. 
Plowing, he is apt to talk endearingly to the black soil, make love to it. In the 
spring .... it is not uncommon to see Bosnian peasants halt their oxen, drop to 
their knees or lie prone, spread their arms in embrace, and kiss and caress the dirt; 
while in Herzegovina one may see tall, gaunt men abruptly cease their digging to 
kneel and pray [Louis Adamic, The Native’s Return (New York, 1934), p. 210]. 


In our own country a Negress about to bear a child may be in great demand 
as a sower of seeds in order to impart fertility to them (cf. Julia Peterkin, 
Scarlet Sister Mary (Indianapolis, 1928], p. 64). Conversely, the remarkable 
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fertility of the Nile Valley was supposed to exert an influence upon the women 
and animals of Egypt, and Pliny (Nat. Hist. vii. 33) tells us that the birth of 
more than three children at one time was considered an ostentum everywhere 
except in Egypt. An Alexandrian woman bore quintuplets (Digest xlvi. 3. 36). 
The close companionship of man, earth, and beast in impending misfortune is 
familiar to us from Deut. 28:18: “Curst shall be the fruit of thy body, and the 
fruit of thy land, the increase of thy kine, and the flocks of thy sheep.” 

Mlle Delcourt’s monograph, which has to do with both superstition and 
religion, is not a compilation, as one might possibly infer from the title. Her 
primary purpose is to throw light on the beginning of the Oedipus rex, but in 
so doing she incidentally illuminates parts of other masterpieces, for in- 
stance, the Carmen saeculare (see pp. 74-76). Her arguments, which are en- 
gagingly presented, are sane, and I find that I have marked a number of well- 
stated principles and conclusions. The investigation is an admirable example 
of the valuable results that may be obtained by re-working old material with a 
fresh outlook. 

A short review of this book by Professor H. J. Rose may be found in the 
Classical Review, LIII (1939), 224; a considerably longer one, by Professor 
Ernst Riess, appeared in the American Journal of Philology, LXI (1940), 
251-54. 

EuGene 8. McCartney 
University of Michigan 


W ohltatigkeit und Armenpflege im vorchristlichen Altertum: Ein Beitrag zum 
Problem Moral und Gesellschaft. By HENpRIK BoLKESTEIN, Ord. Professor 
der Alten Geschichte an der Universitit Utrecht (Holland). Translated 
into German by Dr. Franz A. LApERMANN. Utrecht: A. Oosthoek, 
Verlag, A. G., 1939. Pp. xvi+492. 


This thoughtful work is what the Germans would call an eingehende in- 
vestigation of the whole problem of philanthropy and poor relief in the pre- 
Christian world. Indeed, its scope is broader than its title would imply, since 
it also includes much illuminating material in the general, related field of 
ancient social ethics. The author seeks to answer the question as to what was 
the status of the poor in the social ethics, politics, and religion of the ancient 
pre-Christian Orient (Egypt and Palestine) as compared with that in the West 
(Greece and Rome). His general thesis is that, in the Orient, philanthropy is 
emphasized with special reference to the poor, and almsgiving and poor relief 
are praised as supreme virtues; in pre-Christian Greece and Rome, on the 
other hand, the object of well-doing was not the poor but one’s fellow-citizens 
(Mitbiirger, Mitmenschen). 

The true contrast as regards the attitude to the poor, then, is not between 
heathendom and Christendom, as is popularly supposed, but between East 
and West. This essential contrast is emphasized by extensive analyses of the 
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Greek and Roman terminology itself. The terms for philanthropy and be- 
neficence among the Greeks and Romans, for example, had no special reference 
to the poor and were by no means identical with the ‘‘charity” (caritas) of the 
New Testament, which connoted love to God, including love to man, espe- 
cially expressed in service to the poor. In the pre-Christian West, all such 
terms stressed neither religion nor the poor but an attitude of well-doing to 
one’s fellows (Menschenliebe, not Armenpflege). In the social ethics of the 
Egyptians and Hebrews, however, both religion and the poor are emphasized. 
The notion that these ethical attitudes were original with Christianity is es- 
sentially unhistorical. The basic ethical ideas in Christian philanthropy and 
service to the poor were largely of Jewish or, better, of general oriental origin. 
They were Egyptian centuries before they were Jewish. On the other hand, 
such ideas never existed in classical Greece and Rome. 

In investigating the attitude of each of the four peoples toward the poor, 
the author carefully distinguishes between the general socioethical practice 
(gelebete Moral) and the teaching of the moralists and philosophers (gepredigte 
Moral). Chapters ii and iii are devoted to classical Greece and Rome, and 
chapters i and iv to Egypt and the Hebrews before and after their Helleniza- 
tion through Alexander’s conquests. Each of these four chapters includes an 
analysis of the sources and discussions on philanthropy as a virtue, the place 
of the poor in social and political ethics, individual, state, and temple aid— 
including the right of asylum—and the motives of well-doing and the resulting 
forms of philanthropy in each of the four nations. For Greece and Rome, also, 
the author deals extensively with such important topics as their attitude to 
manual labor and poverty, their ethics of hospitality to strangers (Gastfreiheit 
and Gastfreundschaft), which played an important role in the transition from 
Menschenliebe to Armenpflege, and the agrarian and grain problems. He con- 
tends that, in pre-Christian Greece and Rome, grain distribution was not pri- 
marily for the poor, but for the citizenship, and that there is no real evidence 
for the claim of some scholars that Julius Caesar changed the character of the 
grain distribution to poor relief by his drastic reduction of the number who 
received grain. In chapter iv he shows that in Hellenistic Egypt and Pales- 
tine, the oriental attitude to the poor prevailed over the Greek, despite the 
Greek domination. 

Chapter v summarizes the results of the investigation, re-emphasizing the 
marked contrast between East and West in their attitude toward the poor and 
public and private benefaction, and the change in Greek terminology for the 
virtues as later used in the Hellenized East. Finally, chapter vi explains the 
basic causes of the difference in conception and attitude between East and 
West and the bearing of this explanation on a clearer understanding of the 
early Christian “charity” (caritas). The author defines explanation as “‘inter- 
preting the relation of any phenomenon to a group of other phenomena.” He 
finds the essential cause of the contrast, not in religion as was once supposed, 
but in the diversity in economic, social, and political conditions between East 
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and West, especially in the difference in attitude in relation to poor and rich. 
In Egypt and Palestine, the mass of the population were serfs and without 
civic rights, and slavery was not highly developed. In Greece and Rome, on 
the other hand, there was a large number of small citizen landowners, and 
slavery was very highly developed. Thus the free masses in the East were 
entirely dependent on the landowners, and hence were objects of mercy, while 
in the West they were independent and more able to take care of themselves. 
Later, however, through oriental and Christian influence, Roman society and 
the state in the West as well as in the East were orientalized, and hence the 
status of the poor changed to that of the Orient. Also, through the growing 
impoverishment of the Empire after the second century, Philanthropia be- 
came Philoptodchia; well-doing became poor relief (Armenpflege); hospitality 
had special reference to the poor; and philanthropy became synonymous with 
charity, “animated by the love of God” and especially directed to the poor. 

The work is rich in interesting points of view and discussions as by-products 
of the main subject of investigation. For example the Hebrew laws against the 
taking of interest were the natural expression of the agricultural society of a 
time when loans were only for consumption. Because of the difference in social 
and political conditions and ethics in East and West, economic oppression did 
not result in mass revolution in Palestine, while it did in Greece. The high 
evaluation of friendship is far more marked in Greece than elsewhere. In 
Greece and Rome the “‘poor’’ (penetes) were a much less inclusive group than 
in the East. The word connoted only those who had to work for a living, not 
those who were dependent on others (ptdchoi). The mass of Greeks and Ro- 
mans did not scorn manual labor, though the artisan class was belittled much 
more in Rome than in Greece. The objection is not to manual labor as such 
but to the dependence that it entails. Furthermore, the passages are all from 
the intellectuals who were then in the propertied classes. Guilds (Vereine) did 
not appear in Egypt and Palestine until the Hellenistic age, and, while they 
were very early in Greece, they were not for the “poor” in the oriental sense. 
In pre-Christian Greece and Rome, there is no real evidence for the common 
interpretation that grain distribution was primarily for the poor rather than 
for the citizens. Contrary to some interpretations of Greek ethics as being ex- 
tremely individualistic, social ethics was strongly emphasized from Socrates 
on, until the Hellenistic age, when the emphasis became largely individualistic. 
The Roman poor fought and died for the propertied classes, while the modern 
poor work for them. The Roman agrarian laws from the Gracchi to Caesar 
were not mere measures of demagogic politicians, but they reveal a real need 
and an honest attempt to meet it. Contrary to the idea of some scholars, the 
social and political measures of the Ptolemies do not hark back to the Greek 
philosophers but rather to the ancient Egyptian Pharaohs. 

The work is scholarly, well documented, critical, sane and well balanced in 
interpretation; thoughtful and notably clear and logical in its analysis; and the 
frequent summaries of results are especially helpful. The author also shows 
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excellent discrimination. Though his central emphasis is upon the contrast 
between the East and the West, he is by no means blind to the differences be- 
tween the Egyptians and Hebrews and between the Greeks and Romans. His 
critical analyses of the meaning and usage of the Greek and Latin terms for 
the virtues and for “poor” and “‘poverty” are among the most valuable parts 
of his work. The book has an adequate index in three divisions for German, 
Greek, and Latin words. 

The reviewer found little with which he could not agree, except, perhaps, 
that occasionally the author’s generalizations are somewhat too sweeping. 
For example, his assertion that in Greece, unlike Palestine, the poor are never 
represented as victims of the rich, but vice versa (p. 190). His attempt to 
explain away Hesiod (p. 195, n. 2) is hardly satisfactory, and Solon is over- 
looked entirely. Furthermore, we must remember that our sources are almost 
entirely from the propertied classes. Another example of probably undue gen- 
eralization, which seemed necessary for his thesis, is his contention that the 
objects of grain distribution in Greece and Rome were always citizens rather 
than the poor as such; while, as he contends, definite literary evidence for the 
contrary interpretation is lacking, his thesis seems too sweeping for Rome, and 
especially for the Rome of Caesar’s day, though, of course, noncitizens were 
not included in the distribution. 

On the whole, however, the author has placed all students of ancient social 
ethics in his debt by his thorough investigation of a fundamental problem in 
the history of pre-Christian moral and social ideals and practices. 

j ALBERT A. TREVER 
Lawrence College 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


Plutarchi Moralia, Vol. IV. Recensuit et emendavit C. Huserr. Leipzig: 

Teubner, 1938. 

This volume is considerably the best so far of the Teubner Moralia. It 
is sound, mature, and reasonably accurate, which is not to proclaim it with- 
out error: whoever thinks a faultiess piece to see? For instance, in the at- 
tribution of conjecture! there are a number of slips (I supply the true author) : 
p. 23. 20, von Arnim (RE, I, 729. 33); 25. 10, cvyxopnyiioa, Madvig (Adv. 
Crit., I, 648); 119. 17, eis waxpav, Madvig; 140. 24, wapéxe: xai, Bolaan; 
191. 17, Stephanus (Lezx.); 213. 1, Madvig’s deletion; 251. 22, Kontos; 278. 17, 
I'yjv, Hatzidakis; 389. 11, éyxAnuarwyv, Madvig.? But within the limits of 
human industry the book is first rate. 

Hubert has applied himself with diligence and perspicacity to the collec- 


1 Since this edition is, and will long be, indispensable, I cite merely by its page and 
line for the sake of brevity. 


2 P. 388. 23, xvet is also a marginal correction of Babbitt’s. 
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tion of parallel passages. His results are impressive; yet it is not difficult— 
it is never difficult in this labyrinth of an author—to add a good many par- 
allels he has overlooked. He has assembled a number from Plato, but 
there is no sign that he has consulted R. M. Jones’s work,’ still the standard 
authority. Accordingly, one may present the Teubner editor with dozens 
of passages where the verbal resemblance, or that of the context, is too striking 
to be a coincidence in this TAatwvixwraros of authors. For instance: p. 4. 18, 
ef. Gorg. 458 B (and Mor. 634 A); 10. 17, ef. Rep. 372 D; 14. 11, ef. Crat. 
409 D; 20. 24f., ef. Legg. 666 B; 22. 6, cf. Legg. 746 A; 38. 22 f., cf. Phaedr. 
243 D (and Mor. 706 D al.); 185. 8 ff., ef. Phileb. 31 E ff.; 249. 21f., ef. 
Legg. 669 E-670 A; 261. 18, cf. Symp. 209 E-210 A; 290. 14 ff., cf. Rep. 
404 B-C; 293. 7 ff., ef. Phaedr. 245 C f.; 293. 11 ff., ef. Tim. 89 B; 314. 17, 
cf. Rep. 617 E; 330. 9, ef. Phaedr. 237 D; 370. 12 ff., cf. Phaedr. 249 A; 
372. 9 ff., ef. Phaedr. 252 A; 383. 4 ff., ef. Phaedr. 249 D; 391. 8 ff., cf. Rep. 
539 B. The list might easily be extended. 

Of other parallels, which Hubert has missed, a few may be noted: p. 2.1, 
cf. Mor. 462 B; 30. 11, ef. Mor. 15 B; 77. 4, ef. Mor. 481 A; 79. 15, cf. Xen. 
Symp. vi. 1, 2; 148. 6 ff., ef. Jos. Ant. iii. 159 ff.; 231. 8 ff., ef. Mare. Aur. 
iii. 7, 16, Epict. iii. 22. 16; 246. 4, ef. Manil. v. 477 ff. (ed. Housman); 251. 
19 ff., ef. Vita Lyc. 12 (ed. Ziegler) and the references there; 265. 17, ef. 
Mor. 429 B; 286. 1 ff., ef. Gell. iv. 11. 13; 303. 14, ef. Mor. 947 D, 454 D; 
316. 15f., ef. Mor. 932 B-C; 347. 17 ff., ef. Vita Sol. 13 (ed. Lindskog) and 
the references there. 

As for the reports of the manuscript readings, of which some complaints‘ 
have been made in the case of earlier volumes, not much need be said. 
Vindobonensis 148 (T), long since recognized as the archetype of all existing 
manuscripts of the Symposiaca, is inaccessible to me; nor have I concerned 
myself with the Amatoriae narrationes. But the Amatorius exists only in two 
manuscripts, E and B; and both of these have been collated from photo- 
graphs for this review. Hubert has not collated these manuscripts himself 
but has used the work of Treu® and Hercher. It is possible, then, to add 
some details, none very startling, from a fresh reading:® p. 338. 18, ayevvés, 


3 The Platonism of Plutarch. No foreign scholar known to me shows adequate 
knowledge of this, the best American work on Plutarch. It appeared in 1916, was 
favorably reviewed, and immediately forgotten. ‘‘Perierunt qui ante nos nostris 
meliora dixerunt.” 


4Cf. Class. Phil., XXXII, 78 ff. and 79, n. 3. 


5 Two of them—one published, the other in manuscript. Possibly they did not al- 
ways agree (cf. n. 6, below). 


®T have kept Treu’s published collation (Progr. Ohlau, 1881) beside me. It agrees 
with a number of my corrections not recorded by Hubert. This is curious; but perhaps 
the Teubner editor unwisely followed Hercher, or Treu’s manuscript collation (cf. n. 5, 
above). 
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E but not B; 340. 8, weAcrrar, B also; 346. 6, €uavrd, B; 347. 10, rérrop’ 4B 
(sic), B; 349. 2, dya8oxXia, B also; 362. 6, airy, B (ex airy); 363. 15, after 
évdcat E has a lacuna of three letters and has written r# rod in a rasura 
covering the extent of nine letters; 365. 7, after of08a B writes ef7ev again; 
367. 10, weAAer, E; 370. 1, tpwrecidaor, E; 377. 22, otrws, E; 382. 13, rewerxws 
(sic) finishes a page in E; 385. 15, €udaiver, B; 386. 23, duxraropos B; 388. 10, 
bBprora 6’, EvBprs 7485’ B; 389. 4, dpua, EB; 390. 2, émupaveiars, EB; 394. 4, 18, 
(yp. bBpiora. 5’) 

papradov, EB. None of these are very rewarding discoveries, nor are the 
many other trifles which a careful re-reading discloses; but in the interests of 
accuracy this much, at least, should be set forth here. 

So much for matters of fact. But it is, I take it, the further duty of a re- 
viewer to call the attention of readers to a number of other matters which 
the editor may or may not have overlooked. Here I include references to 
books and periodicals, conjectures which appear as interesting as those the 
editor prefers, and occasionally a fresh attempt to solve the difficulties:’ 
p. 7. 7, ef. CR, XX XIII, 24; 8. 9, <6ta> 76, Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, IIT, 551; 
12. 6, cf. Tucker, CQ, III, 102; 14. 10, <&xpr>rox [?] (cf. Vita Nic. xi. 9); 
32. 27, cf. Headlam, JP, XXIII, 371; 33. 5, 5’ éorws, Herwerden; 45. 4, Ado <s 
avrovs pw) 74, Bolaan; 45. 18, rots obxére [?]; 50. 2, aviwuévwv, Naber; 51. 26, 
moworn>twv [2]; 538. 12, drooxwmrovras, Bliimner (Hermes, LI, 418); 71. 1, 
dddvrwv, Madvig (decantantium); 73.1, AwdAnwra, Naber; 79. 14, rd dé BAEwev 
kat Nadety (cf. “kiss and tell’’) [?]; 82. 10, rov xad<ov Te> PrEyov8’ ois (if the 
verse is really a pentameter) [?]; 106. 14, eis Qeod EuBadrdrev, Headlam (op. cit., p. 
297) or better y’éuBardeu [?]; 113.7, write karavave? as Hatzidakis and others 
have recommended; 154. 27, cf. now Flaceliére, Sur les oracles de la Pythie, 
p. 10; 177. 16, awavés, Reiske; 200. 24, cf. Haupt, Hermes, VI, 259; 219. 15, 
éros, Naber; 220. 10, but for fwodura see W. Jaeger, Nemesios von Emesa, 
page 105, and note 1; 239. 5, <as> épnv (ev) 6, Madvig; 260. 16, weprérret, Tucker; 
282. 7, cf. Graf, Rh. Mus. LXXII, 638; 282. 15 ff., ef. Hewitt, CP, XXX, 
10 ff.; 288. 14f., cf. Stengel, Hermes, XXII, 97f.; 291. 2f., for the fish 
tabu see Harmon’s note on Lucian, Dea Syr. 45; 296. 8 ff., Wilamowitz (Gr 
Verskunst, p. 465, n. 1) attributes these verses to Dioscorides; 298. 17 ff., 
ef. Wellmann, Hermes, XXXV, 364 and the references cited there; 336. 9 ff.. 
the authorities are collected by Gulick ad Athen. 629 A; 340. 25, 76 AuTTav, 
Apelt; 346. 10, dvepacriavy, Tucker; 347. 14, ef. Canter, AJP, XLI, 355 ff.; 
368. 3, moAleoouw, Headlam; 371. 5, for Wachendorf’s conjecture cf. also 
Mor. 453 C; 382. 1, Evébverov, Reiske (and cf. Crénert, Hermes, XX XVII, 
226). 

Hubert, in the true and tried Teubner fashion, prints a good many of 
his own conjectures; some are very good indeed, some are not. And he intro- 
duces a new and individual note: he wavers between dubious optimism and ex- 


7 My own suggestions are indicated by a question mark. 
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treme conservatism. He does, in fact, as he pleases with any given passage. 
In one mood he is exciting, in the other exasperating. But he is almost always 
helpful, and not least when he strays furthest from the straight and narrow. 
There are very few misprints.® 

Hubert’s article on the indirect text tradition (Macrobius, Gellius, and 
so on) has since appeared (Hermes, LX XIII, 307 ff.). It is especially full in 
the treatment of Macrobius and clear in the vexed question of Clement’s 
use of Plutarch. One point of interest which emerges is that, since a 
better text than that of the Vindobonensis is demonstrable in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, we may yet hope to recover some portions of it. 
Though this is a piece of my optimism, not Hubert’s. 


W. C. HELMBoLD 
Trinity College, Hartford 


Monumenta Asiae Minoris antiqua, Vol. VI: Monuments and Documents from 
Phrygia and Caria. Edited by W. H. Buckuer and W. M. Caper. (‘‘Pub- 
lications of the American Society for Archaeological Research in Asia 
Minor.’’) Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1939. Pp. xxii+166 
+75 pls. (1-26, 26A, 26B, 27-73). £2-0-0. ° 
This volume follows the general plan of other volumes in the series in 

describing the monuments above ground in a district in Asia Minor—in the 

present case a small part of the two provinces listed in the title. Each volume, 
however, has its own characteristics both on account of the nature of the 
material and to some extent on account of the manner in which the material 
is presented. Thus Volume VI largely abandons the line drawings used ex- 
tensively in earlier volumes and relies almost entirely on the plates for the 
illustrations, which, with very few exceptions, accompany every one of the 
four hundred and sixteen entries. The notes, except on a very few important 
points are brief. Though the reader may desire a fuller commentary on many 
points, this is perfectly proper, for the chief purpose of the work is merely 
to make the material available. The descriptions appear adequate, though 
I have noticed an omission under No. 285—a doorstone with an inscription— 
where nothing is said about the letters (?) between the two upper panels of 
the door. The excellent innovation of Volume V of giving a guide to other 
inscriptions from the district is followed, but the material is presented in an 
even more convenient form. ‘Other Inscriptions Found at the Places Men- 
tioned Above”’ are listed (pp. 140-51) and a “Concordance” arranged by 
publications is given for those inscriptions of the present volume that have 
been published before (pp. 163-66) as well as a list of “Unpublished Inscrip- 
tions’’—i.e., inscriptions now published for the first time—(p. 163). Unfor- 
tunately, Synnada is not included in the list of “Other Inscriptions.” This 
undoubtedly is explained by the fact that Nos. 370-81 are merely a sort of 


8 Write dro (p. 218.10, p. 251.10); ef@urdpa (p. 270.17 [Hatzidakis]). 
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supplement to Volume IV, where, however, no such list was given. There is 
the usual series of indexes, mainly epigraphical but including also sculpture. 

The chief fault noticed is the incompleteness of the indexes. The entries 
under “Fines” (p. 161) are: 18, 42, 83, 126, 129-31, 135. Of these 42 does not 
belong here, and the following are omitted: 19, 48, 58a, 125, 128, 133-34, 
141, 141a, 142, 187-89, 191, 193, 198-200, 203, 205-8, 210-11, 213-15, 217-20, 
222, 226, 228, 231, 286, 316, 335, 358. Other omissions noticed without much 
checking are: mp@ros &dpxwv, 157, 377-78; Boudn, 13, 177-83, 373, 375, 380-81; 
Ojuos, 13, 177, 183, 257-60, 380; yepovoia, 263; tepeds, 374. 

A few points of interest may be noted. The theoretical unity of the Empire 
in the fifth century is illustrated by the inclusion of the western emperors in 
inscriptions on milestones, one as late as Theodosius II and Valentinian III 
(No. 94). Numbers 91, 114, 117, and 373 with their commentary are impor- 
tant for the history of medicine. Number 162 (=OGI, 442)—the senatus 
consultum concerning Tabai—is published in a corrected form which shows 
that oppida vicina were not, as formerly thought, granted to the city. The 
interpretation of the curatores of No. 180 (=IJGR, IV, 789-88) (Apameia, 
ca. A.D. 160) as municipal officials is important and equally so the fact that 
their services were to be dispensed with for the future as the result of a gift 
of money to be invested at 12 per cent, a surprisingly high rate of interest 
for this period. Two inscriptions (Nos. 316 and 335) show that Jews of Ak- 
monia knew the Septuagint. In the second of these any violator of the tomb 
in question is cursed, he himself, his children, descendants, and family with 
“all the curses that are written in Deuteronomy.” (One other inscription 
with a similar curse is quoted in the commentary.) Strange to say, this is 
one of the few sepulchral inscriptions in which the fine involved is given in 


Attikai instead of denarii. 


J. A. O. Larsen 
University of Chicago 


Early Ionian Historians. By LionEL PEARSON. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1939. Pp. vii+240. $5.00. 


This learned and careful monograph deals with some of the earliest Greek 
historians. After a brief and general introductory account of the logographers 
(“the Ionian chroniclers and story-tellers of the fifth century B.c.”’), the au- 
thor devotes himself to full discussions of four writers: Hecataeus of Miletus, 
Xanthus the Lydian, Charon of Lampsacus, and Hellanicus of Lesbos. Since 
the testimonia and fragments of Xanthus and Charon are few, the book is con- 
cerned largely with Hecataeus and Hellanicus. In general, the discussions 
follow the conventional pattern: the author’s date, a list of his works, what 
field each work probably covered, and commentaries upon the more important 
fragments. In all this the author is, of course, much indebted to Jacoby and 
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other previous scholars; but at times he is able to correct them in matters of 
detail. 

Bury regarded Hecataeus’ famous remark, “I write what seems to me to be 
the truth, for the stories of the Greeks are many and, in my opinion, ridicu- 
lous,” as indicating the dawn of historical criticism; Pearson considers it 
merely an illustration of “the aristocratic pride of the author” and denies that 
“it indicates original and impartial research on his part or is evidence for his 
rationalistic tendencies” (p. 97). He is certainly able to show that many of 
the fragments indicate that Hecataeus’ historical criticism did not come up to 
modern standards. Pearson also believes that he can trace back to Hellanicus’ 
Troica the theory that the Romans were descended from Aeneas and the Tro- 
jan refugees (pp. 187-93). In commenting upon the fact that these Ionian 
logographers were rarely mentioned by the Attic writers of the fifth and fourth 
centuries while they were frequently cited by the Alexandrians, Pearson sug- 
gests that their works may have been taken to Alexandria directly from Asia 
Minor in the third century and that they were never on sale in Athens at all 
(p. 9). 

The author’s commentaries on the various fragments are very sound, but, 
unfortunately, he does not permit himself to consider the larger aspects of his 
subject. He has very little to say upon such matters as what these logogra- 
phers were trying to do beyond merely to “write history” (and perhaps to show 
that they were “productive scholars”), what audience they had in mind as they 
wrote and what this audience expected of them, how they were influenced by 
their social and intellectual milieu, and in what ways (if at all) they in turn 
influenced this milieu. Like some of his predecessors, Pearson seems skeptical 
regarding the historicity of Hecatacus’ celebrated interview with the Egyptian 
priests during which they showed him three hundred and forty-five generations 
of ancestors when he boasted of a god as his sixteenth ancestor. Perhaps the 
implication is correct that Herodotus invented the story himself to ridicule the 
pretensions of his predecessor—Herodotus certainly showed plenty of spite 
for Hecataeus and the Ionians in general—but even if the story is not literally 
true, it at least is ben trovato. Something of the sort must have happened 
countless times to various Ionians in the days of their commercial expansion. 
And such mortifying experiences must have been among the many forces 
which brought it about that while at the beginning of the fifth century the 
Greeks accepted the Homeric and Hesiodic views of the past almost without 
question, at the end of that century they produced a Thucydides. These early 
Ionian historians have a tremendous importance in the history of historiog- 
raphy, for it was they who effected the revolution which changed mythogra- 
phy into historiography. But the magnitude of this revolution is neither ex- 
plained nor discussed by Pearson. A scholar who has studied the logographers 
as carefully as he, must surely have some views on this important subject, and 


it is a pity that he did not see fit to set them forth. 
J. W. Swain 


University of Illinois 
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Le Mythe du phénix dans les littératures grecque et latine. By JEAN Hupaux 
and Maxime Leroy. (“Bibliothéque de la faculté de philosophie et let- 
tres de l’Université de Liége,” Fase. LXX XII.) Paris: Librairie E. Droz, 
1939. Pp. xxxvi+267. Fr. 90. 

Not merely the diversified tradition of the mythical bird phoenix is dis- 
cussed in this elaborate and interesting treatise, but also its identification or 
association with such birds as the Egyptian bennu, the heliodromos, the griffin, 
the orion, the catreus, the peacock, and the cinnamolgus, as well as with the 
eagle—the type of renewed youth (cf. Ps. 103:5) and of royalty. Each of these 
birds shows, in popular belief, remarkable likenesses to the phoenix, particu- 
larly as the latter is described by Lactantius (Carmen de ave phoenice), Claud- 
ian (Carm. min. 27), the Pseudo-Baruch (Apocal. 6-8), and in the Greek 
Physiologus—the texts of which the authors publish (with an important 
change of order in twenty lines of Lactantius’ poem), translate, and discuss in 
detail. The phoenix, with its periodic death and self-renewal, appears to have 
connections with the solar day (especially with the morning and evening 
stars), the solar year (one account gives it three hundred and sixty-five 
feathers), or with a longer cycle, particularly with the annus magnus; and thus 
it acquires some of the features of an astral myth (p. 42). It may typify suc- 
cession to the imperial power (chap. vii) and appears in many other symbolic 
forms of regeneration, especially from about the fourth century of our era. 
Through homonyms it becomes entangled with a mythological hero, a people, 
an herb, a tree (also, for the Egyptians, used as a time symbol), a color, a 
wind, a musical instrument, etc. Its attendance upon the sun, the birds who 
escort its rare flights, the holy places in which it lives and dies, its association 
with perfumes and with the palm tree, its royalty among the birds, its death 
and regeneration—all these are set forth in separate chapters with illustrative 
material from scattered and often recondite sources, ranging from Homer to 
the Alexander Romance, the Church Fathers, and Tzetzes. The authors ac- 
knowledge the use of one hundred and twenty-eight passages collected in 
M. C. Patrick’s dissertation (Lactanti de ave phoenice (Philadelphia, 1933]), 
but to them they have added various others. To this corpus phoeniceum the re- 
viewer may be permitted further to add: Phavorinus De Fuga viii. 28-33 
(Studi e testi, Vol. LITI [1931], ed. Norsa and Vitelli); Stat. Szlv. iii. 2. 114; 
Pap. Osloenses, I, 73; Anth. Lat., Nos. 254. 31; 647. 6 [Riese]; C/L, VIII, 
20267; XIV, 914; Carm. Lat. epigr., No. 1911 [Lommatzsch]; Constit. apost. 
v. 7 (PG, I, 844 C-845 A); Cyril. Hierosol. Catechesis xviii. 8 (PG, XX XIII, 
1025 A-C); Ambros. De excessu Satyri ii. 59; Hexaem. v. 79; Synes. De Dione 
8; Venant. Fort. Misc. i. 15. 51-52; Phot. Bibl. 126. On the Antioch mosaic 
(p. 107) add G. Downey in Transactions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, LXIX (1938), 361-62 (and literature there cited) ; for the longevity of the 
phoenix see E. S. McCartney in Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, 
Arts, and Letters, V (1925), 44. On pages 170 ff. is discussed the curious story 
told by Ps.-Epiphanius (De xii gemmis, Book vii) of the gathering of rare gems 
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from an inaccessible canyon by throwing down meat to which the gems ad- 
here, after which they are secured from eagles which swoop down to seize the 
meat. Abundant oriental parallels for this motif are collected by B. Laufer in 
The Legend of the Diamond Valley (‘Field Museum Anthropological Series,” 
Vol. XV, No. 1 [Chicago, 1915]), pp. 6-21. In general, mention might be 
made of P. Carsel, Der Phénix u. seine Aera (1879); F. Schéll, Vom Vogel 
Phénix (1890); A. B. Cook, The Old English Elene, Phoenix, and Physiologus 
(1919), especially pages xxviii ff.; S. Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Litera- 
ture, I (1932), 288. 

The rich material has been thoughtfully studied and soberly interpreted, 
even though the reader may at times query whether, perhaps, an unduly large 
number of myths concerning the eagle have been swept within the sphere of 
influence of the rarer bird. A few misprints have been noted, of which the only 
misleading one is on page 24, note 3, where for ‘““Migne, PG, LX X XVI, col. 
1188” we should read ““Migne, PG, LXVI, col. 1137.” 


ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
Harvard University 


Rom und Italien: Die rémische Bundesgenossenpolitik von den Anféingen bis 
zum Bundesgenossenkrieg. By Joser GOu LER. (‘“Breslauer historische 
Forschungen,”’ Heft 13.) Breslau: Verlag Priebatschs Buchhandlung, 1939. 
Pp. ix+217. 

This is distinctly a specialist’s book but one which treats a difficult subject 
in a sane and thorough manner. It presents the thesis that Rome made no 
deliberate attempt to crush the Italian allies; that, in fact, she treated them 
well and fairly and respected their liberties and local cultures. The romaniza- 
tion of Italy was not the result of Rome’s insistence on conformity but of the 
natural attraction which the language and institutions of the leading power 
of the peninsula exercised upon the communities which came under her influ- 
ence. Rome’s motto was not “diuide et impera’”’ but Virgil’s “parcere subiectis 
et debellare superbos” (p. 33). 

The longest and most significant discussion deals with the agrarian crisis of 
the second century B.c., the Gracchan reforms, and their aftermath. The au- 
thor contends that during the second century the Roman government contin- 
ued in its official and legislative acts the liberal treatment of the allies which it 
had accorded them from the beginning. Instances of oppression were rare and 
due to individual magistrates. Had Rome’s relations with her allies developed 
uninterruptedly, Italy would have been unified under Rome without the crisis 
of the Social War. Even the agrarian problem was at first handled as a con- 
cern of all the allies, not of Rome alone. Particularly, the Gracchi sought a 
solution for it which would restore the Italian peasantry and provide a reser- 
voir for soldiers, not one which would simply relieve Rome of its proletariat. 
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Thus, their program—for Gaius was the continuer, not the avenger, of Tiberi- 
us—gave the allies full equality in the distributions of land and in colonies, 
and it offered them the vote, which the Latins formerly had possessed. Even 
after the deaths of the Gracchi themselves, the senate liquidated their work 
in a conciliatory fashion. Marius and Saturninus continued the Pan-Italic 
policy established by the Gracchi. The study of this period follows closely the 
lines laid down by Last in the ninth volume of the Cambridge Ancient History. 
A review cannot do justice to the many special problems which are discussed. 
It must suffice to say that scholars will find the presentation of the material 
full and honest, the analysis acute and sober, and the conclusions conservative. 
These pages afford a sound and indispensable basis for a study of the Gracchan 
reforms. 

Gohler concludes that the Social War was not caused by any change in 
Rome’s policy toward the allies but by the fact that the question of the allies 
became inextricably involved in the conflict which arose within Roman poli- 
tics. Since the popular leaders undertook the cause of the allies with a far- 
sighted view of the general situation in Italy, the conservatives were compelled 
by their opposition to abandon the traditionally liberal attitude of the senate. 
Nor was the conservative stand dictated wholly by concern for their purses, 
lest the resumption of public land by the state reduce their properties. Many 
honestly feared that the demagogues, with the support not only of the mob 
but of the allies, would become masters of the state. The urban proletariat, in 
its turn, deserted the Gracchan cause when it realized that the inclusion of the 
allies meant a curtailment of its own privileged position. Thus the prospect 
of a gradual and peaceful absorption of the allies into the Roman state was 
checked, even destroyed, by the murder of Gaius Gracchus, whom Gohler re- 
gards as the last statesman who had a broad, Pan-Italic vision. Marius, 
though he began well, had neither the ability nor the courage to resist the pres- 
sure of the conservatives. 

This study confirms and enlarges the results attained by Frank and Last. 
Particularly refreshing is the insistence on a conservative attitude toward the 
Gracchi. They were not modern sociologists, perhaps not even Hellenistic 
philosophers, and their aims were those of practical Roman statesmen con- 
cerned with the decline of Italian agriculture and the consequent lack of peas- 
ant militiamen. A few passages, however, reflect the impact of Nazi ideology. 
The Preface states that the book will describe how Rome followed up her con- 
quest of Italy, whether destructively or constructively, to give the conquered 
a pclitical goal and a new existence in the full meaning of this word (p. 3). 
Presumably, Rome played toward her allies the part which Germany is to 
play toward the Czechs and the Poles—to lead them to a larger life. Rome 
drew the allies to herself because of the spiritual predominance of her Fiihrer- 
schicht, which of itself created a cultural leadership parallel to her military and 
political hegemony (p. 38). Similarly, German expansion is ostensibly moti- 
vated by a missionary zeal to expose other peoples to the irresistible charms of 
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a superior “Kultur.” Finally, Gaius Gracchus stood forth “als ein politischer 
Fiihrer echt nordischer Priigung . . . . ein Symbol des vir vere Romanus” (p. 
147). But on the whole, the author’s powers of criticism and analysis have not 
been warped by contemporary isms. Even if he seem to some to have gone 
too far in portraying Rome as the genial leader of Italy, his conclusions are 
based on a careful and comprehensive study. 


Mason HamMonpD 
Harvard University 


Ammianus Marcellinus. With an English translation by JoHn C. Ror. 
(“Loeb Classical Library.’’) In 3 vols. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press; London: William Heinemann. II (1937): Pp. vii+683+frontis- 
piece, illustrations, index, and maps. III (1939): Pp. ix+602+frontis- 
piece, illustrations, index, and maps. 

Rolfe has now made available all that has been preserved of Ammianus— 

a history of the years 353-78—in a revised Latin text and a painstakingly 

accurate translation. As I noted in reviewing VolumeI (Class. Phil., XX XIII 

[1938], 124 ff.), the undertaking was very difficult. Ammianus was a Greek 

soldier, and Latin was an acquired tongue; his style is therefore a curious 

mingling of classical school Latin, the military and bureaucratic jargon, and 
the everyday language of the time. On every page he parades his acquaint- 
ance with Cicero, Tacitus, and Livy—he even adds to our knowledge of lost 
works of Cicero—but he also betrays his origin and his environment. In this 
English dress, Ammianus remains a strangely composite figure; it is a tribute 
to his greatness and to Rolfe’s success in his task that the translation pro- 
duces the same effect as the original—a conviction voiced by Gibbon that we 
are in the presence of a trustworthy guide through troubled times sadly remi- 
niscent of our own. More than that, the description of Julian’s Persian cam- 
paign is a literary masterpiece, proceeding through a vivid recital of the 
difficulties encountered and mastered up to the final inevitable tragic catastro- 
phe; and underlying the whole story is the presentiment one feels in reading 
his great contemporary Claudian; in vain do we remember that from the 

Euphrates to the Clyde, from the Caucasus to the Atlas, it was all one people, 

one government, one language, one law; the disruptive elements were already 

at work, and Ammianus foresees the crash which came only a few years after 
his death and introduced a period almost as barbaric as our own. This history 
deserves to be ranked with the great Greek tragedies in the world’s literature; 

Rolfe quotes with approval E. Stein’s verdict that Ammianus is the greatest 

literary genius between Tacitus and Dante. 

Thanks to Rolfe, we now have a revised Latin text, with a full bibliog- 
raphy of the critical articles of recent years and the insertion of many of their 
conjectures in the apparatus and a few in the text. The translation is accom- 
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panied by an explanatory commentary based on thorough study of modern 
contributions as well as on the learned notes of Henri de Valois, whose 
Excerpta Valesiana form part of Volume III; they are well worth while and 
appear for the first time in English; one deals with Constantine, the other 
chiefly with Theodoric. 

The young classicist should find this edition a stimulating introduction to 
what remains a seductive enterprise. Rolfe and I have devoted several years 
of our lives to elucidating this great author; I am sure Rolfe will agree with 
me when I say that an enormous amount remains yet to be done, both in 
constituting the Latin text and in explaining the subject matter. Over forty 
years ago I was thrilled when Petschenig wrote me: “I am extraordinarily 
rejoiced that a scholar has finally been found to undertake the extremely 
difficult but highly repaying task of studying Ammianus Marcellinus.” 
Rolfe has now given the young Latinist what he needs to continue the work— 
a project which will be of much value to his scholarship and which will surely 
result in greater clarification of a commanding figure in the world’s intellectual 
history. 


CHARLES Upson CLARK 
City College, New York City 


Die Syntax der Tempora und Modi der dltesten lateinischen Inschriften (bis zum 
Tode Caesars). By Hans K. Stecert. Wiirzburg: Dissertationsverlag 
Karl J. Triltsch, 1939. Pp. x+72. 


There is a certain cogency in the reproach that research in our subjects con- 
sists of taking things out of old books and putting them into new books. A 
young researcher can learn more (and teach more) by ignoring elaborate bibli- 
ographies and by ignoring all but the most important writings on his topic. 
It is reported that Shorey used to declare that most books ought to be articles, 
most articles notes, and most notes not written. In other words, nine-tenths 
of “scholarly” publication is not worth reading. 

The Lateinische Grammatik of the Handbuch [!] der klassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft has been four times revised since first it was published. And yet, 
simply by going back to the beginning and starting from the original sources 
over again, Siegert (pp. 28-29) has been able to correct the statement of that 
standard work of reference in such a seemingly well-known affair as the earli- 
est occurrence of postea quam, posteaquam, and antequam in Old Latin epi- 
graphic texts. 

Not that there are marked differences between the syntax of Old Latin in 
inscriptions and that in the literature. It would be astonishing if there were. 
But since, in general, inscriptions have not been corrupted by copyists and 
editors and manuscripts and printed editions have, Siegert asks, for example, 
whether the correct reading at Plaut. Most. 135 is not, after all, postea quam 
(BC: posteaquam DFZ: postea quom [eds. after Guyet]). The date of the Lex 
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Agraria (111 B.c.), which has postea quam, does not give pause, legal language 
being notoriously conservative. Terzaghi’s acceptance, however, does; and 
Ritschl’s text (“postea, quom immigraui ingenium in meum”’) is justified by 
the usque and dum of lines 133-34 (‘‘nam ego ad illud fui frugi usque et probus/ 
in fabrorum potestate dum fui’). In fact, manuscripts have posteaquam in- 
stead of postea, cum in more than one place in classical authors, even when the 
subjunctive follows; and in the two places in which Siegert has smelled out 
posteaquam in the Lex Agraria (really only one, since the two have identical 
phrasing), we actually have it construed with the future simple—a construc- 
tion of which Siegert justly remarks that it is “‘literarisch nicht belegt.”’ 

The value of a systematic survey (it does not profess to be more) of the 
syntax of the tenses and moods only in Old Latin inscriptions will be apparent 
from this example. Another, to Siegert’s pages (69-70) on which I turned at 
once, is that of the future infinitive. In the passive this is altogether lacking; 
in the active, both when there is agreement with the subject accusative and 
also when no account is taken of its gender and number, esse is more frequent- 
ly added than omitted—a fact not without its bearing on theories of the origin 
of the future infinitive form. 

This informative Munich dissertation, then, is to be weleomed. Would that 
there were more like it and fewer of the kind that indulges freely in an obrepti- 
tious expression of mere opinion! 

Readers of this Journal may be amused to learn that it is the only journal 
using the English language which Siegert has found occasion to cite in his 
bibliography—for the sake of articles of the late C. E. Bennett. 


J. WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


Chariton’s Chaereas and Callirhoe. Translated from the Greek by WARREN 
E. Buaxe. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press; London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. vii+-125. $2.00. 


This translation “is the first to be made directly from the Greek text. Its 
only predecessor, of anonymous authorship and dating from 1764, was based 
upon an Italian translation of the imperfect text of the first Greek edition. 
In preparing his version the translator has used the most recent text edition, 
edited by himself and published at Oxford in 1938..... The translator has 
tried to combine faithful reproduction of every turn of thought in the original 
with a somewhat brittle, modern idiom, designed to recapture as far as possible 
Chariton’s abrupt and rapid-moving style” (Preface). 

This hope has been well realized. The translation is easy to read, and 
Blake’s style moves freely. It is plainly a translation, but that does not make 
it laborious or tiresome. The general reader will find it very interesting; the 
scholar will find the original faithfully reproduced. Often there are apt 
phrases that catch the attention, especially in the speeches that are so frequent. 
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For example, duorvxns becomes “poor fool that I am” (p. 47); cvviyayov 
Anoras is “got together my gang” (p. 44); &v rj owppov Zrapry appears as “‘in 
strait-laced Sparta” (p. 71); and there are many more of the same sort. 
Variety is gained in other ways also. His various renderings of ¢:Aoyivatos 
as “romantically inclined” (p. 14), and “chivalrous” (p. 107), and diAoyivns 
aAnOds as “a true admirer of women” (p. 21; the first and third are possibly 
rather euphemistic) are good examples of his adapting the rendering to the 
context. We may add zracéeia “education” (p. 14), “refinement” (p. 27), “‘dis- 
ciplined habits” (p. 80), “self-discipline” (p. 119)—all referring to Dionysius. 
He is mematdevpevos “well disciplined” (p. 25), “of excellent training” (p. 39), 
“educated” (p. 64), “experienced” (p. 74); Callirhoe is likewise rema:devyern, 
“well brought up” (p. 91), “cultured” (p. 106). Zwdpocivy is rendered “in- 
nocence” (p. 17), “honor” (p. 30), and “modesty” (p. 30 and elsewhere)— 
all applied to Callirhoe; “discretion and self-restraint” (p. 28), “good sense” 
(p. 31) of Dionysius; “moderation” (p. 74) of the king as judge; and “the 
cause of morality” (p. 75). Zw@pwy is “modest” (p. 91), and “[a man] of self- 
restraint” (p. 76); at page 103 éowdpévyce is “kept calm.”’ At times literalness 
gets the better of Blake, and the meaning is obscured. Thus, at page 92 “for 
I consider the queen’s jealousy still more terrible, which even Chaereas, a 
man and a Greek, could not withstand.’ This implies that Chaereas could 
not withstand the queen’s jealousy; but that is not the meaning. The inser- 
tion of “a passion” before “which” would have removed the obscurity. At 
page 80 “benefit of children” does not do justice to Chariton’s terse phrase. 
Criticism is difficult, for often it is probably only a matter of taste. But two 
infelicities due to this tendency may be mentioned: on page 81, “you will 
make me more respected to the gods below” and on page 39, “yet he forced 
himself to bear up, as it were, from the mighty flood of his passion,’ where 
he evidently wishes to reproduce Chariton’s striking phraseology—a desire 
with which all Hellenists sympathize. The translator sometimes has to forego 
some of the implications of the Greek in the process of keeping his English 
within bounds, as in “let us get her back, a free girl” (p. 45) for rv éXevOepar 
amro\aBwuev. He supplies a truly feminine touch in Callirhoe’s words, “Even 
in death I should have thrilled to that” (p. 17), for joOdunv av kal reOvedoa. 
“Bury me that I may go as soon as possible to the gates of Hades” (p. 55) is in- 
accurate, though perhaps an intentional change; repjow is “pass,” not “go to.” 

Blake’s Greek and his English are better than his arithmetic. Human 
frailty asserts itself at page 11, where éxxaidexa is reduced to eleven, and on 
page 102, where wevraxéova: wuprades drops to a half-million. His spelling in 
“kidnapper” (p. 22), “kidnaper” (p. 77), “kidnapped” (p. 49) is not con- 
sistent. One slight misprint was observed, which would induce a false pro- 
nunciation, Thymoétes for Thymoetes (p. 75). Chariton’s city was Aphro- 
disias, not Aphrodisia (Preface), ‘“Rhodogyne”’ (in Books v, vii, viii, passim) 
should be ‘““Rhodogune”’; Blake prints ‘Podoyoivn uniformly in his text, with 
the manuscript. 
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The volume is a beautiful example of printing and binding—good paper, 
good type, good margins—a delight to read. Each Book is preceded by a 
kind of half-title page, containing only the number of the Book and a brief 
summary of its contents. The cover and the title-page bear cuts. The pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated on their work. 

The Preface, from which I quoted at the beginning, sketches what we 
know about Chariton and his book and forestalls a few criticisms that schol- 
ars might make about the lack of indexes and chapter numbers. In his apolo- 
gies Blake might have added that it is rather easy to compare the version 
with the original at any point because its paging follows that of the Greek 
text rather closely. I quote again: “His [i.e., the translator’s] hope has been 
to reintroduce to modern readers a really good story which at the same time 
happens to be the earliest representative of all the good stories which, in the 
form of novels, have amused the world for the last eighteen hundred years.” 
Chariton’s tale deserves this, and Blake, with his edition and translation, has 
done much to bring it about. 


DonaLp BLYTHE DURHAM 
Hamilton College 


Altercatio Hadriani Augusti et Epicteti philosophi. By Luoyp WILLIAM DaLy 
and Water Sucurer. Urbana, IIl.: University of Illinois Press, 1939. 
Pp. 168. $2.00. 


In the complicated field of the medieval dialogue certain “Altercationes”’ 
or ‘‘Disputationes” connected with the names of Hadrian, Epictetus, and 
Secundus hold an important place because of their wide influence on many 
fields, in a dozen different languages from Armenian to Icelandic. Not a little 
has been written on the subject. Some interesting speculations on oriental 
origins were made by Cassel, Bachmann, and Revillout. In 1910 Suchier 
made a notable contribution to one phase of the problem—the French and the 
Spanish tradition—in his L’Enfant sage. Not much progress was made, how- 
ever, in solving the main problem—the origin and relationship of the dialogues 
—for a solution of which we must in the main depend on the Latin texts. 
These, with the exception of the Disputatia Pippini and the Secundus, edited 
by Wilmanns and Hilka, respectively, have been almost entirely neglected. 

In the second part of the present volume, the Latin texts have at last been 
assembled and edited by Professor Suchier, who collected most of the material 
twenty-five years ago. They are the Altercatio Hadriani Augusti et Epicteti 
philosophi, the Disputatio Adriani Augusti et Epicteti philosophi and three re- 
lated texts, the Disputatio Pippini cum Albino, and the “Life” and “Ques- 
tions” (or “Sentences’”’) of Secundus. The first part, by William Daly, is a 
valuable study of the texts themselves and of the development of the medieval 
dialogue in question-and-answer form. 

From the patristic questions on the Old Testament and from the “‘Alterca- 
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tiones” of the early Christian Era, Daly traces the religious branch of the 
dialogue to the toca monachorum—the first instance of vulgarization; the ioca, 
in turn, he relates to Byzantine Greek material, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, to the Altercatio Hadriani and related texts, including the late tradition 
of L’Enfant sage. Not quite so satisfactory is his discussion (on pp. 41 ff.) of 
the Latin grammars as a branch of the secular dialogue in question-and-an- 
swer form. He does not mention Aldhelm, who is supposed to have had a large 
share in establishing the practice of the dialogue between teacher and pupil, 
nor does he mention Julian of Toledo, who used the form earlier, was probably 
known to Bede, and may have influenced him. It is not clear why he mentions 
Paulus Diaconus in this connection and emphasizes the influence of Clemens 
Scottus, whereas he says not a word about Remigius of Auxerre, whose im- 
portance was certainly not less than that of Clemens. 

In the discussion of the Latin texts Daly gives most space to the “Secun- 
dus-questions.”” In contrast to Cassel and Bachmann, he believes that the 
“Life” and “Questions” of Secundus were originally one work and that Se- 
cundus was not a Western caricature of the oriental Sinbad. More impor- 
tance should be attached to Spartianus’ Vita Hadriani, for it reflects the same 
contemporary traditions as the “Life” of Secundus, the oldest version of which 
is dated about a.p. 200. 

It has been customary to attribute the first Latin translation of both the 
“Life” and the “Questions” of Secundus to Willelmus Medicus of the twelfth 
century. Daly shows that of the seventy-two questions attached to the “Life,” 
forty-eight are literally to be found in the Disputatio Pippini, which is of the 
ninth century. For various reasons the seventy-two questions could not have 
been copied from the Disputatio. Hence, Daly concludes that the explicit in 
a French manuscript must be taken literally: Willelmus translated only the 
“Life,” whereas the ‘“‘Questions” and the Disputatio derived from another 
source, namely, a Byzantine text now lost. 

Of all the texts, that of the Altercatio Hadriani is the most problematical. 
It has been dated variously from the second to the ninth century. Confusing 
is its close resemblance to the Disputatio Pippini. The confusion was in- 
creased by an inaccuracy of Lindenbrog, who prefixed the seventy-one ques- 
tions asked by Hadrian of Secundus to the seventy-three questions of the 
Altercatio. Not only Wilmanns, in speaking of the Disputatio as the source 
for the Altercatio, but even the great Mommsen confused the Altercatio with 
the augmented form. Suchier was the first to correct the error. Up to now 
the Altercatio has been vaguely dated ‘‘some time before Alcuin,” who refers 
to it. Daly advances persuasive arguments to place it as early as the third 
century. 

Much learning has gone into the making of the second, the German, part 
by Professor Suchier, of Géttingen. He gives the Latin texts, a fairly elaborate 
commentary, and long lists of all known Greek and Latin manuscripts. And 
yet, neither texts nor commentary are entirely satisfactory. Perhaps it was 
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too difficult, at such long range, to attempt to integrate the two parts. But it 
is troublesome for the reader to have to consult two commentaries on the 
Altercatio—one by Daly (pp. 65 ff.), another by Suchier (pp. 107-9)—with 
a good deal of repetition between them (cf. pp. 85 and 107). 

As one might expect, Suchier has gone to considerable effort in clarifying 
the texts, and for the most part he understands them well. But he hides his 
best readings in the notes, leaving in the text proper obviously wrong readings 
(ef. p. 105, §§ 24, 29, 33, 35, 37). The reason for this is his method of making 
a text by transcribing the oldest manuscript, regardless of the value and num- 
ber of the other manuscripts and of the length of the text. These texts are 
brief enough (the longest covers seven printed pages), they are difficult and 
important enough, to warrant the extra time and effort required for the con- 
struction of a critical text. Suchier himself is dissatisfied (ef. pp. 109 and 148). 
On page 147 he criticizes Hilka for not giving us the benefit of the thirty manu- 
scripts he had used, but Suchier’s procedure is not much different: one hun- 
dred manuscripts of the “Secundus-texts” are known to him, of sixteen he has 
copies or photographs, but for his text he uses only one. The variants of five 
others are given in the apparatus; their relationship he does not discuss. 

The situation for the Altercatio is even worse. There are, to begin with, only 
four independent manuscripts extant and one edition (Gelenius, 1552)—all 
of which go back separately to the famous lost Codex Spirensis of the ninth 
century. Besides, the textual relationship has been pretty well worked out by 
Seeck, Schnabel, and others. 

For the ten manuscripts of the Disputatio Pippini Suchier constructs a 
stemma (p. 137). In spite of stemma and discussion, we are left in the dark 
as to where manuscripts X, Y, and G belong. If Y and G are thought of as 
descendants of y and g, with which of the two x’s should we connect X? And 
in the end, we find that the text is printed from the oldest manuscript (Vienna 
808, here dated s. IX/X; the three others are s. X). 

With all their imperfections, we are glad to have Suchier’s texts; and Daly 
has made a fine contribution to one phase of the intricate medieval dialogue, 
one, moreover, which involves many branches of the medieval tradition— 
riddles, folklore, toca, and the catechetical literature. 

HELENA M. GAMER 
University of Chicago 


Der Lysianische Epitaphios. By Joser Wauz. (Philologus, Supplementband 
XXIX, Heft 4.) Leipzig. Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1936. Pp. 
55. Rm. 3.60. 

This monograph is a revised version of a doctoral dissertation presented 
at Heidelberg in 1930. Literature on the subject appearing subsequent to 
that date has been taken into account. The Introduction (pp. 1-11) contains 
the statement of the problem and a brief discussion of the ancient testimony 
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regarding the authenticity of the speech. The Hauptteil of this study has 
three major divisions with the following content: Part I (pp. 12-30), anal- 
ysis of the speech; Part II (pp. 31-50), relationship of Lysias’ epitaphios to 
Isocrates’ panegyrikos; Part III (pp. 51-55), date and question of the actual 
delivery of the epitaphios. According to Walz, the ancients regarded this 
speech as the genuine work of Lysias, while modern scholars have rejected 
it as spurious. The analysis of the speech, written with sympathy and under- 
standing, attributes to the author of the epitaphios tectonics of a high order. 
The epitaphios is put before Isocrates’ panegyrikos and dated 391 B.c. or 
possibly a year earlier. Walz concludes that Lysias wrote the oration and 
favors the opinion that he delivered it in person (“was ich fiir das einzig 
Denkbare halte’’). 

All interested scholars, I am sure, would like to believe that Walz had 
proved his point and established the authenticity of an oration which is 
leading a more or less orphaned existence. This, alas! cannot be done without 
a great deal of wishful thinking, which scholarship must always eschew. 
Scruples concerning the authenticity of the speech will remain for various 
reasons, including the following: (1) The testimony of antiquity is not de- 
cisive. Aristotle (Rhet. iii. 10. 7) quotes with some variations from epitaphios, 
§ 60, but he does not assign the words to Lysias. In fact, Aristotle, who is in 
the habit of quoting anonymously and from memory, nowhere states that 
Lysias wrote the funeral oration which was later associated with his name. 
The date of the remaining testimony of antiquity is sufficiently late to have 
permitted the foisting of Lysias’ name on a spurious oration. Even if all the 
testimony of later antiquity could be accepted in good faith, it would not 
in every instance support the theory of authenticity. For example, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (de Lys. iudic. 28), though admitting certain limitations in 
the epideictic oratory of Lysias, proclaims that even in this field he is not 
inferior to any of his contemporaries or predecessors (Walz omits this point 
in his quotation of Dionys. de Lys. iudic. 28, on p. 10). We need to think 
only of Pericles’ funeral oration to realize that the latter part of this statement 
is wholly incorrect. Dionysius was too fine a critic to have allowed himself 
to make that erroneous statement on the basis of the sorry epitaphios which 
is now assigned to Lysias. (2) The exordia of the genuine orations of Lysias 
are a true index of the contents of the orations to which they are prefixed. 
The exordium of the epitaphios is not of this character. (3) Too frequent 
homoioteleuta and antitheses produce a strange and unnatural style, even 
after due allowance is made for the demands of epideictic oratory. Fondness 
for antithetic expression leads the author of the epitaphios to a ridiculous 
remark in § 5. In essence he says that the Amazons turned cowards when they 
met the brave Athenians. Surely, there is but faint praise for Athens in a 
hollow victory over cowardly foes. The clever Lysias would never have al- 
lowed himself to become guilty of such a slip. (4) Though the epitaphios 
allegedly was written in honor of the Athenians who died in the Corinthian 
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War (ca. 394 B.c.), yet the historical setting is so vague as not to be appropri- 
ate to any particular occasion. (5) This oration fails to meet two major re- 
quirements of a funeral oration in that it bestows but little praise on the 
dead and less comfort on the living. 

In conclusion, I should like to offer one additional criticism. On page 53 
Walz rejects the possibility that a logograph, i.e., Lysias, wrote the speech 
for some prominent man, “da sicherlich nur tiichtige Redner, die der Hilfe 
eines Logographen nicht bedurften, mit dem ehrenvollen Auftrag, die 6ffent- 
liche Leichenrede zu halten, betraut wurden.” Apparently, Walz has failed 
to consider Plato, Menexenus 236 B, where there is a deliberate hint that 
Aspasia wrote Pericles’ justly famous funeral oration. When I stop to reflect 
that Walz also missed a significant part of Dionysius de Lys. iudic. 28, the 
suspicion arises that he did not scan his ancient sources with sufficient care. 
As to the later literature on the subject, even a charitable reviewer cannot 
refrain from pointing out that he has not listed even a single item in the 
English language. Offhand there occur to my mind such books as Burgess’ 
Epideictic Oratory and Jebb’s Attic Orators. Even Dobson’s little book, The 
Greek Orators, is not unworthy of consideration. Nevertheless, Walz has 
builded better than he knew, for he has proved that the authenticity of the 
epitaphios cannot be demonstrated on the basis of evidence now available; 
but this is the opposite of his thesis. 


ALFRED P. DorsAHN 
Northwestern University 


Church and State in the Later Roman Empire. By PETER CHARANIS. Madison, 

Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Press, c. 1939. Pp. 102. $1.50. 

As the subtitle of the book indicates, this is a study in “The Religious 
Policy of Anastasius the First, 491-518.” By concentrating on this relatively 
short period and treating it exhaustively on the basis of what appears to be the 
entire corpus of pertinent literature, the author has produced a very valuable 
monograph. The work was done in a scholarly, accurate manner and will serve 
for some time as the definitive study of this subject. 

The only critical suggestions one could offer would be in regard to the state- 
ment on page 4 to the effect that “the first two ecumenical councils had 
accepted the doctrine that there were two natures in Christ, the divine and the 
human..... ” Although such a conclusion could be inferred from the action 
of the councils, it could hardly be said that it was affirmed. The problem of 
the two natures emerged later. 

Furthermore, the assertion in regard to the Council of Chalcedon (p. 8) 
that ‘‘most of the Eastern bishops present really agreed with Dioscurus,” 
goes beyond the evidence available. It is true that the majority were of the 
Alexandrian school of thinking, but that does not prove that they were monoph- 
ysites. Moreover, it is indeed technically true that Dioscurus “was not de- 
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clared a heretic,”’ but neither was Nestorius when condemned by the Council 
of Ephesus. The inferences drawn from this fact by the author do not seem to 
me to be warranted. 

Nevertheless, these are but minor items when compared with the scholarly 
character of the work as a whole. The appended Bibliography, with a discus- 
sion of the value of the sources, greatly adds to the value of the work. 


MATTHEW SPINKA 
University of Chicago 


The Destructive Hypothetical Syllogism in Greek Logic and in Attic Oratory. By 
Sran.tEY Witcox. Yale diss. Privately printed by planograph process. 
1938. Pp. 143. 


The logical form of the destructive hypothetical syllogism, which is the 
subject of this minute study by Wilcox, is expressed in the following example: 


Major premise: If he is a man (antecedent), he is mortal 
(consequent). 

Minor premise: He is not a mortal. 

Conclusion: Therefore he is not a man. 


In other words, by denying the truth of the consequent, the logician demon- 
strates the falsity of the antecedent. This syllogistic form was not admitted 
to logic by Aristotle but was added by his successors and became a favorite 
form of argument among the Stoics. Yet, examples of this form of reasoning 
occur in Attic oratory; Wilcox has collected eighty-two such passages, occur- 
ring in all the orators except Dinarchus. 

A comparison of the form of the syllogism in logic and oratory shows that 
oratory prefers a less precise but more vivid formulation. The major premise 
is always a contrary-to-fact condition (in place of a simple condition, as in 
logic); this form enables the orator to imply the falsity of the supposition be- 
fore his argument is complete. The conclusion is often omitted, if it is obvious, 
or is combined with the minor premise. The premises are often repeated or 
confirmed. The minor premise often precedes the major; thus the orator 
emphasizes the actual facts before stating the hypothesis. 

The dissertation then attempts to demonstrate, by a minute analysis of 
stylistic features in the oratorical examples, a trend toward clarity and em- 
phatic expression. The early and inferior writers exhibit various illogicalities 
of thought and confusion of expression. The particles used to connect the 
parts of the syllogism become standardized: kairo: to introduce the major 
premise when the minor precedes; viv dé or dé alone (and occasionally roivur, 
which Wilcox decides is colloquial) to introduce the minor after the major. 
The logicians favor &é\Aa wv and dé ye to introduce the minor, which always 
comes second. Increasing clarity is also shown in a clearer handling of antith- 
esis in the later orators. Signs of greater emphasis are sought in the increas- 
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ing length of the passages and in varied expressions of the consequent (i.e., 
the apodosis of the condition in the major premise). 

This type of argument is generally used for refutation; the orator usually 
starts with his opponent’s contention and proves its falsity by relating facts 
that are inconsistent with that contention (e.g.: “If I had planned to murder 
him, I would not have brought witnesses. But the fact is that I did bring 
witnesses”). Frequently, the orator calls attention in advance to such argu- 
ments by some such phrase as texunpvov 6€; this is the common designation for 
this type of argument (sixteen times in oratory; onuetov only three times). 
This fact throws some light on a puzzling use of the term rexunprov in the 
Pseudo-Aristotelian Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, chapter ix, where rexunpiov is 
defined as a negative proof derived from words or actions that are mutually 
inconsistent. The author of this treatise was apparently following popular 
oratorical practice in his definition of the word. 

Wilcox then analyzes the examples in each of the individual orators; he 
concludes that Lysias introduced the traditional formulation of the syllogism 
into oratory and that Demosthenes handled the syllogism with the greatest 
vigor and versatility. 

In conclusion, an examination of the subject matter of the oratorical ex- 
amples shows that most of them are concerned with the choice men make 
under given circumstances and that the minor premise then shows that the 
wrong or mistaken choice was taken. This suggests Aristotle’s twenty-seventh 
topic (Rhet. ii. 23) “from mistakes,” which Aristotle says was invented by 
Theodorus of Byzantium. Hence, Wilcox concludes that Theodorus also “‘in- 
vented”’ the logical form and the traditional form of the destructive hypo- 
thetical syllogism and introduced it to oratory about the end of the fifth 
century. More than a century later the logicians adopted the syllogism from 
the orators but changed its expression to fit their own purposes and termi- 
nology. 

The work is interesting and of some value for the history of rhetoric, but 
it exhibits many of the defects common to doctoral dissertations. There is a 
tendency to generalize from a very few examples. Obvious points are occa- 
sionally labored, especially in the treatment of the particles used to connect 
the premises. Unwarranted conclusions are drawn from extremely tenuous 
evidence; e.g., on the use of eizep or el ye, instead of ei, in the antecedent of 
the major premise (thirty cases): “In the strengthening of ei by particles, we 
see the greater emphasis of oratory’ (p. 28). We also might see an effort to 
avoid hiatus; in twenty-six of the cases cited the next word begins with a 
vowel. Similarly, Wilcox notes as evidence of greater emphasis the increasing 
length of the passages, which soar to an average of 161 words in Isocrates; 
to the reviewer this seems merely a sign of Isocrates’ wordiness. Overspeciali- 
zation has given rise to one howler in interpretation: in discussing Lysias 
xii. 48-49, Wilcox apparently translates &pxev “to hold archonship”: “Giving 
information falls under the notion of good actions; holding archonship under 
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the notion of bad actions’’ (p. 80). Of course, Eratosthenes had been one of 
the thirty cvyypadeis, not archon, and at any rate Lysias had no objections to 
one’s holding office generally; it was the illegality of the rule to which he ob- 
jected (rapavouws apxev). The work lacks a bibliography, and there is no 
indication as to which texts of the orators are used. There are a few mis- 
prints, all relatively unimportant. 


CHARLES T. MurpPHy 
Princeton University 


Dramatic Suspense in Seneca and in His Greek Precursors. By Norman T. 
Pratt, Jr. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939. Pp. 120. $2.00. 


This doctoral dissertation is a study of the technique used by Seneca and 
his Greek precursors to create and maintain interest in the outcome of the 
play. Of this dramatic interest or suspense Mr. Pratt recognizes two distinct 
types: the uncertainty and curiosity of an audience as to the development and 
outcome of the drama and the anticipation of an audience which “foresees the 
dénouement ... . and follows the progress of the action with prescient inter- 
est” (p. 1). Mr. Pratt makes a further distinction between anticipation which 
arises from the audience’s familiarity with the story (‘‘preknowledge”’) and 
anticipation arising from information (‘foreknowledge’) or suggestion (“fore- 
shadowing’’) given the audience within the play itself, although this distinc- 
tion is not clearly stated. In his introductory discussion he challenges the 
orthodox view that the suspense characteristic of ancient Greek tragedy was 
anticipatory because of the audience’s preknowledge. The evidence from the 
fragment of Antiphanes usually cited in support of this view he finds “unsatis- 
factory and inconclusive” (pp. 3-6). After consideration of other available 
evidence, he concludes that the Greek audience’s knowledge of the myths has 
been greatly exaggerated. His conclusion is based on the statement of Aris- 
totle, frequently overlooked, that even the familiar tales were familiar only to 
a few (Poetics 1451b. 25-26), on what is known of the diverse nature of the 
Greek audience and of the massive and elastic body of Greek tradition, and on 
the careful expository technique characteristic of Greek tragedy. Although 
Mr. Pratt seems not to deny that Greek tragic suspense was “essentially an- 
ticipatory,” he believes this characteristic to be the result of foreknowledge 
and foreshadowing rather than preknowledge (p. 13), and he maintains that 
the Greek dramatist had more opportunity than is generally realized for using 
suspense of uncertainty if he chose. For some readers this provocative chapter 
will be the most interesting part of Mr. Pratt’s study. 

Mr. Pratt’s main purpose, however, is the examination of the type of sus- 
pense characteristic of Senecan tragedy, which, unlike the Greek, was written 
presumably for a small educated audience and in a period when the versions of 
the myths had long since become standardized. The tragedies of Seneca are 
discussed in two groups: those with superhuman protatic personages, Hercules 
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furens, Agamemnon, Thyestes, in chapter ii; and those with human prologue- 
characters, T'’roades, Phoenissae, Medea, Phaedra, Oedipus, Hercules Oetaeus, 
in chapter iii. A careful analysis of each Senecan play is followed by similar 
analysis of the corresponding extant Greek play and by comparison of the 
Senecan technique with that of the Greek dramatist. Mr. Pratt is particularly 
concerned to discover whether or not in his foreshadowing the dramatist 
assumes preknowledge in the audience for the effect of his technique. His con- 
clusion as to the major difference between Greek and Senecan tragedy in this 
regard may be stated as follows: Seneca frequently relies on preknowledge for 
his effects, whereas the Greek plays analyzed show virtually no dependence on 
preknowledge, being “self-contained and intelligible even to the most unin- 
formed spectator” (p. 110). Consequently, Senecan suspense is more pre- 
dominantly anticipatory than the Greek; in the Greek plays, with the excep- 
tion of the Hippolytus, suspense of uncertainty is not only present but at times 
actually dominant, as in the Heracles, Medea, and Trachiniae. 

Mr. Pratt may have overemphasized the importance of the elements of 
uncertainty and surprise in truly great drama. His discussion is least convine- 
ing when dealing with the Sophoclean Oedipus and the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus. The murder of Agamemnon must have been almost as well known 
to the Athenian audience as the assassination of Lincoln to an American 
audience, although naturally individuals would differ in their knowledge of 
details. A recent reviewer in Classical Weekly has already called attention to 
the degree of subjectivity necessarily inherent in a study of this type and the 
difficulty of obtaining certainty in results. In his analyses of the individual 
plays Mr. Pratt points to Seneca’s constant use of rhetorical devices (for 
instance, double entente and other subtle verbal references, dramatic irony, 
option, debate, and allegory); but the value of his study would have been 
increased if he had organized and summarized his findings as to the means 
used in creating and maintaining suspense of whatever sort. Evidence derived 
from the study of dramatic suspense in individual plays Mr. Pratt indicates as 
valuable in the solution of certain problems: e.g., Seneca’s foreshadowing in 
the fragmentary Phoenissae tends to support the view that the two fragments 
comprise a part of one play (p. 66); again, the much criticized Aegeus-scene in 
Euripides is found to be “integrally related to Medea’s psychology” and pre- 
pared for by repeated emphasis upon Medea’s helplessness and lack of 
refuge (p. 78). 

The study is occasionally marred by vague or loose terminology, e.g., 
“shifting of atmosphere” (p. 37), “lines... . set in so intense a tragic atmos- 
phere” (p. 42), “strains of emphasis” (p. 85). The proof has been read with 
great care; only one or two minor slips have been noted. There is a convenient 


bibliographical index. 
Mary V. BRAGINTON 
Rockford College 


Rockford, Illinois 
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Euripides’ “Electra.” Edited with Introduction and Commentary by J. D. 
Denniston. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939. Pp. xliv-+226. $2.75. 


Denniston, by his Greek Particles, won our admiration and respect. The 
present work, though a much less pretentious volume, increases substantially 
the editor’s reputation for scholarship and good sense. In fact, my inclination 
is more toward an encomium than toward a critical review. 

The outstanding feature of the commentary is its sound judgment. When 
necessary the area of the commentary is broad, but the editor keeps close to 
his task of interpreting the text and the play. He does not engage in long 
diatribes on inconsequential points or indulge in displays of extraneous erudi- 
tion. This good sense extends even to the rejection of some of the editor’s own 
ingenious (but probably unnecessary) corrections (e.g., n. 212). On disputed 
points Denniston discusses the possibilities clearly and fairly. Although he 
gives his own opinion, the reader has an accurate though brief statement of 
the case before him and can make his own decision. The tone of the book is 
that of careful discussion with the reader rather than that of laying down the 
law to him, and this attitude should make the volume especially valuable as a 
textbook. 

I should like, however, to make the following comments on particular notes. 
Notes 31 and 32-33: Does not é& r&vée have a temporal rather than a cir- 
cumstantial force (cf. Soph. OR 235)? These measures against the children— 
the marriage of Electra and the price on Orestes’ head—are, I believe, the 
dramatist’s attempt to bring naturalness into the heroic story. “Is it likely,” 
Euripides asked himself, “that the usurpers would make no effort to protect 
themselves against vengeance?” “No,” he reasoned and tried to indicate some 
of the precautions they could have taken without destroying the essentials of 
the traditional plot. Electra was within reach and was considered first. Since 
Clytemnestra would not acquiesce in murder, Electra was married to the 
Peasant. Then the usurpers had to consider the more distant Orestes. A price 
on his head, even if it did not destroy him in Phocis, would at least strengthen 
the vigilance of the frontier guards. Euripides is simply trying to show that 
the triumph of Orestes would not be so easy as Aeschylus had depicted it. 

Note 64-66: The comment that the Peasant is not on stage (ll. 57-59) is 
open to doubt. We can hardly assume that he leaves the stage at line 53 and 
returns for no good reason at line 63. The truth probably is that he was going 
when he saw Electra. Note 383: The initial words of the tenth and eleventh 
lines have been interchanged. Note 428: The Peasant’s emphasis on money 
for medical treatment is particularly interesting in connection with Plato 
Rep. 406d, e. The sanatorium cure was becoming popular, and, apparently, 
the poor man with time and money for only more drastic cures was growing 
jealous. Note 476: It seems to me that doviw demands correction as a second- 
ary corruption which entered the text after dopi. Note 520-84: This note is a 
good discussion of a perplexing problem. One naturally wonders about the 
evidence of the Frogs. If in antiquity this scene was regarded as a censure of 
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Aeschylus, the silence of the Frogs on this point is surprising, though of course 
not conclusive. Note 553-54: Probably we should not stress the use of proper 
names in tragedy. For example, in line 796 Orestes addresses Aegistheus by 
name; yet, if we may judge from the direct conversation reported to us, 
Orestes does not know his host’s name. Note 602-3: If we realize that 
Orestes’ questions are emotional and not necessarily coherent, we need not 
press the interpretation of line 603 too closely. We do need the idea of ‘Shall I 
attack by night or by day?’’; and I believe that an Athenian audience would 
so have understood even our present text. 

Notes 848-49 and 1199: Medea 789 is not a happy example of Euripides’ 
losing sight of the dramatic situation, since there is no valid reason why 
Medea cannot leave the stage during the ode. A more cogent example appears 
in the Hecuba (1054-1186). There the Trojan queen has been silent in order 
to avoid the blinded Polymestor. But a debate is called for, and Hecuba is 
made to forget her situation and to deliver a long harangue despite her danger. 
Furthermore, in my opinion, Denniston overestimates the difficulties caused 
by Electra’s marriage to the Peasant and by the subsequent disregard of this 
union. As I have stated, I believe that this marrage was introduced by 
Euripides only as an attempt at verisimilitude. But it is really not a marriage; 
it is only a part of the heroine’s unhappy lot while her enemies are in power. 
Such is even the Peasant’s point of view. He is not waiting for Orestes to 
return and give his consent to the marriage. He waits because he is sure that 
when and if Orestes returns the marriage will be “annulled” and that any 
presumption on the part of the temporary husband will be avenged by the 
brother. Hence, once Orestes has returned and seems to have a chance of 
restoring his sister and himself to their rightful position, none of the char- 
acters regards this marriage as permanent any more than one expects that 
Electra will continue to wear rags or that Orestes will continue to wander as 
an exile with a price on his head. 


Haroip B. DuNKEL 
University of Chicago 


The Stranger at the Gate: Aspects of Exclusiveness and Co-operation in Ancient 
Greece and Rome, with Some Reference to Modern Times. By T. J. Haar- 
HOFF. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. Pp. xii+354. $5.00. 

The author is a professor of classics in South Africa, where Boers and Eng- 
lish have achieved a single state and society in the wake of the war of a 
generation ago. His book attempts to focus the light of ancient history and 
present environment together on “a problem not readily understood in uni- 
lingual countries—the co-operation of two languages and cultures in a single 
state without prejudice to the individuality of either.’”” The main part deals 
with Rome’s success in handling this problem, but there is a preliminary part 
on the failure of Greece in this same problem and a concluding part on the 
modern parallel in South Africa. 
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In Greece he finds snobbery toward barbarians, selfish aggression and ex- 
ploitation among themselves, and futile ideals of union, justice, and co-opera- 
tion. In Rome he finds solidarity within, tolerance without, and the ability 
to absorb foreign culture and retain the native at the same time. To such 
factors as these he attributes the failure of the Greeks and the success of the 
Romans in empire. He writes with an obvious bias. The splendid achieve- 
ments of the Greeks, largely incompatible with empire, are all but ignored, 
while the unpleasant features of Roman history are constantly, even frankly, 
whitewashed. Above all, the role of force in successful empire, or co-opera- 
tion, is not discussed. 

This interpretation of ancient history is carried out with a great deal of 
illustration, some of which is very indirect. The discussion ranges over lan- 
guage, literature, religion, law, etc. Granted that all these subjects are in- 
volved, it still seems that the thesis might have been more precisely and con- 
vincingly presented by closer attention to politics itself. In the variety of 
matters touched upon, it is almost inevitable that there should be some errors 
of fact. Demetrius Poliorcetes did not live a.p. 294-388 (p. 87), and Eratos- 
thenes did not live in either fourth century (p. 70). On the whole, the book 
gives the impression of lectures, successful perhaps in oral delivery but, as 
often, somewhat cloying in print. 


AvUBREY DILLER 
Indiana University 


A Greek Garland: A Selection from the Palatine Anthology. The Greek text 
with translations into English verse. By F. L. Lucas. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1939. $1.75. 


Mr. Lucas, better known for his works of edition and criticism in English 
literature, has here selected one hundred and fifty epigrams from that delight 
and despair of translators, the Greek Anthology, and turned them into mod- 
erately charming verse. His selection falls into these categories: “Youth and 
Innocence,” ‘Love and Wine,” “Manhood and Nature,” “Old Age and De- 
cay,” “Death and Disillusion”; about two-thirds of his originals are found in 
Mackail’s Select Epigrams, and he has chosen a good number of the most fa- 
miliar and favorite poems, all introduced by a stimulating preface. 

Although the translator dislikes the “jiggledy-jiggle’’ of the English hexam- 
eter, it cannot be said that his own particular modification of it, heavily 
laden with iambs and anapaests as being more congenial in English than 
dactyls and spondees, quite avoids that regrettable disharmony throughout. 
It still leaves room for too much padding and becomes sing-songy at times or 
else lays the stress on the wrong syllables too often. There is still something 
to be said for the short-line quatrain or for the spare economy of a plain iambic 
pentameter, as this reviewer has discovered in comparing six of his own 
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translations with the versions of Lucas. Although often felicitous in the longer 
poems, or parts of them, he is perhaps at his best in the briefest epigrams. Note 
this by Satyrus, “The Voice of the Hills (On a Statue of Echo)”’: 


High up the mountain-meadow, Echo with never a tongue 
Sings back to each bird in answer the song each bird hath sung. 


L. R. Linp 
University of Kansas 


Plutarchi Vitae, Vol. IV, No. 2. Indices composuit K. Zrmcuer. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1939. Pp. xxxv+266. 


This conclusion crowns a meritorious work. There are indexes for all 
the Vitae of the Greek and Latin authors quoted; of the gods, men, and 
places mentioned; and an “Index rerum, vocum, notionum Graecarum Ro- 
manarumque et barbararum.” All these have successfully withstood the 
simple tests applied to them. In other words, the book is indispensable to 
everyone interested in Greek and Roman literature or history. If such in- 
dexes were available for the Moralia, we might sleep sound o’ nights. 

On pages viii-xxvii Ziegler prints as Addenda only the “res gravissimas, 
quibus qui his voluminibus utantur carere minime possint”;! the publishers 
would not let him do more, but he promises that the rest will appear else- 
where. He does not spare himself: “dele és temere intrusum,” he says of one 
of his corrections and records something like fifty changes of opinion on the 
merits of his own suggestions. Will he reject fifty more during the next 
twenty years? It is a healthy sign; few are less happily wedded to their own 
conjectures. ““Pereant qui post nos!’’ But one matter is difficult to under- 
stand: Ziegler includes among these “res gravissimas” additional testimonia 
and parallel passages. Surely, he must know that not even he and two other 
such could deal satisfactorily with this problem. It would be easy, merely 
from one’s margins and without a search, to add dozens that have been missed. 

Ziegler refuses to compose the Orthographical Index promised by Lind- 
skog.? One must continue to deplore this omission. Now we shall have to 
wait for the Index-Lexicon of all of Plutarch, ready, perhaps, in fifteen years. 

W. C. HELMBOLD 
Trinity College 
Hartford 


1If we choose to believe minime, the use he makes of Class. Phil., XXXII, 283 ff., is 
rather flattering. 


2 Perhaps Ziegler is overconfident in some of his conclusions: he is, for example, 
certain about peiyvupt, though the Teubner editors of the Moralia (I, xliii) and 
others (Moralia [‘‘Loeb Classical Library’’], VI, v) are not. 


3See Proc. Amer. Phil. Assoc., LXVI, xxi. 
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